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want a bigger screen 


You never knew Windows could be this big. 


This is Windows” Phone. The HTC way. This is entertainment made bigger. And 
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When you Said we were going 
to Super Bowl XLV, this is VOT 
what L hed in mind. 





A crunchy pretzel inside M&M’S® Candies is the perfect 
snack for the Super Bowl. Become a fan at facebook.com/mms 
and follow their adventures at Super Bowl XLV. 





@/T™ trademarks OMars, Incorporated 211, 
©7071 NEL Properties LLC, All NEL-related trademarks are trademarks of the National Football League. 
M&M'S®. An official sponsor of Super Bowl XLV. 
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2011 


of divine genius 
Epon “The Beautiful 


if muestiove and Cornel West 
have been turning out to pay 
face: The best news: He’s still 
Pane dates. Next up, February 
7th at the Garden. 
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© 2071 American Express Company. 10,000 bonus points credited within 8-10 weeks of first purchase. Purchase must be made within one year from the time of Card account opening. Limit o 
Visit americanexpress.com/packterms for full details. 





SO CAN YOUR CARD. 


Meet ZYNC from American Express, the Card you can build by adding Packs that 

are filled with bundles of rewards and benefits, to help you enjoy more of the things 
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which can get you early access to some of the hottest concerts and events, and double 
Membership Rewards” points on select concerts. It’s not just a Card. It’s your canvas. 


Give it a try, and get 10,000 Membership Rewards bonus points with your first purchase. 


CREATE YOURS AT ZYNCCARD.COM 
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Return of the Hip-Hop King 
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Kanye’s . oe” = \ oa j From courtside with LeBron to backstage at SNL: riding with Lil 
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The Riddle of Jimmy Carter 


He seemed like the most open and honest president ever. So why 
is his true nature so elusive? By NICHOLAS DAWIDOFF......... 50 








Whos to Blame: The Climate Hall of Shame 


The 12 politicians and corporate executives most responsible for 
blocking efforts to halt global warming. By JEFF GOODELL...... 39 
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Music Biz 2010: Winners = The Grateful Dead 
and Losers Revisit Europe '72 
Gaga, Taylor and Eminem New 60-plus-disc set includes 


ruled; Christina and the every show from the tour..... 22 
concert business stalled....... 177 | : 
The Hot List 


The Strokes Return Jay-Z and Kanye go “hard asa 
Can the NYC greats overcome motherfucker’; Britney returns 
years of inaction and Julian with “Hold It Against Me.”... 28 
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Pearl Jam Turn 20 The Aerosmith frontman on 
Eddie Vedder and crew cele- rehab, his new American Idol 
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and their own festival........ 20) 0 return Wis calls. usecpensvecnssies 30 


RANDOM NOTES RECORD REVIEWS 
Rockers Fight Winter Gregg Allmanss ‘Blues’ 


50 Cent digs out ofa blizzard; = The original Southern-rock 
Kid Rock hits the beach....2 | hero connects with his down- 
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ON THE COVER Lil Wayne photographed in Miami Beach on 
December 11th, 2010, by Mark Seliger. 


Styling by Marisa C. Flores. Jeans by Acne, boxers by Ralph Lauren, bracelets by Downtown 
Miami Diamond Club, wallet chain by Chrome Hearts. 
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Watch exclusive 
video of 

Lil Wayne's 
ROLLING STONE 
cover shoot with 
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Mark Seliger in 
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p> The essential daily 
reads for music fans, 
from ?uestlove’s constant 
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Night With Jimmy Fallon, to 
Lady Gaga’s emotional ups 


‘ ill 
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50 Cent’s gutter humor. tag Kanye West *uWestlove 
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GALLERY 
Best Characters on TV 
From Leslie Knope on Parks 
and Recreation to Butters 


on South Park, a look at 
TV's best characters. 


RANDOM NOTES 


| BLOGS 


Daily Dispatches From 
ROLLING STONE Writers 
Matt Taibbi and Tim Dick- 
inson on politics, David 
Fricke on music and Rob 
Sheffield on pop culture. 








Rock’s Hottest Photos, ALBUM STREAMS 
Updated Every Day — Listen to Gregg Allman’s 
A running tally of surprise Amy Poehler || New Solo Album 
appearances, Lady Gaga’s | Check out a free stream 
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é | ’ ; 

ROLLING STONE LIVE cope hell Allman’s T Bone Burnett- 
SS a tee | produced album of classic- 
Cage the Elephant Did Sammi Sweetheart and | pec covers 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, J-Woww make peace on the | 
rockers play tracks from Jersey Shore? Will Kurt re- 
their killer second LP, join New Directions? Check | 
Thank You Happy Birthday. | out our daily write-ups. | 
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A. The Best Rock Movies 


on Netflix Instant 
Essential viewing forrock | | 
fans who don’t want to | \ 
pay for cable, from | Am 
Trying to Break Your Heart | 
to This Is It. | 


Cage the 
Elephant 
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The Lost Tapes 


JONATHAN COTT’S FINAL 
conversation with John Len- 
non [“The Last Interview,” RS 
1120/1121] completely changed 
my view of the man. I had al- 
ways thought of Lennon as an 
acerbic, smart-assed, talent- 
ed songwriter. Now, thanks to 
your great piece, I feel like I fi- 
nally know him. I was amazed 
at the depth of his perception 
and honesty. George Harrison 
sang, “All things must pass,” 
and although John has left us, 
his music and words remain - 
an immortal legacy. 

David A. Doerr, Biloxi, MS 


WHAT SURPRISED ME THE 
most about Cott’s interview 
was how Lennon used humor 
to hammer home some very 
poignant observations on 
fame, politics and humanity. 
I had forgotten how refresh- 
ingly honest and true Len- 








non’s worldview was - thank 
you, Jonathan, for bringing us 
a voice we so desperately need 
to hear today. 

David Gerard, Salem, MA 


AT FIRST I DIDN’T WANT TO 
read the article. It was too 
painful to open that door 
again. This was really a ghost 
from the past - John’s voice 
frozen in time. I did eventu- 
ally find the courage to read. 
It was chilling, eerie, funny, 
cool and heartbreaking. When 
John asked, “Who's going to 
be the first to go - Lennon 
or ROLLING STONE?’ I real- 
ized the answer was neither, 
because John and RoLL- 
ING STONE will both be with 
us forever. 

Doug Smith, Snohomish, WA 


HOW DO YOU “MISPLACE” AN 
interview with someone who 
was one of the greatest song- 
writers of a generation? To top 
it off, you drag it out and pub- 
lish it to coincide with the 30th 
anniversary of his death. This 
seems like an underhanded 
way to generate sales. 

Wiliam Lineweaver, Fargo, FL 


The editors reply: You got us! 
We sat on the interview for 
three decades, waiting for the 
buzz to peak. Too soon? 


Yoko Looks Back 


I GLANCED UP FROM MY 
morning coffee to see tears 


was meant to do. 


Bruce Berman, Moorestown, NJ ; 


CAPTURING A MAN LIKE 


_ his memory. Yoko was good 
_ enough for him, and that’s 
_ good enough for me. 


Steve Bonney 
Mattapoisett, MA 


The Dragon Tattoo 


| I HAD JUST FINISHED READ- 
_ ing the last of Stieg Larsson’s 
streaming down my fiancee’s | 
face. Upon seeing the Len- | 
non issue in her hands, I knew — 
without her saying a word that | 
she was reading “John’s Last | 
Days” [RS 1120/1121], by Yoko | 
Ono. This is what journalism | 
_ Larsson and his books. 


“Millennium Trilogy” shortly 
before I began Nathaniel Rich's 
phenomenal article “The Mys- 
tery of the Dragon Tattoo” [RS 
1120/1121]. Thanks, ROLLING 
STONE, for answering so many 
of the questions I had about 


Rochelle Edge, Shullsburg, WI 


| Year in Review 
John Lennon in words is not | 
an easy task. But the inspired | 
essay by Yoko Ono managed | 
to do just that. Reading it, I | 
strongly felt the presence of | 
John on his final days, but I - 
also deeply felt Yoko, and it | 


“THE YEAR IN MUSIC” [RS 
1120/1121] was excellent. 
Somehow you make me both 
love and despise these lists 
every December. Undoubtedly 
I will agree with some of your 


“Td forgotten how true John Lennon's 
worldview was. Thanks for bringing 
us a voice we desperately need.” 


was equally engaging. I un- | 
derstand now why John was | 
_ up the good (and bad) work. 
because of the way she looked | 
at him, because of who she | 


American Idiots 


so enamored with this woman: 


is. This was aremarkable piece 
of writing. 


Brian Cass, via the Internet i 

_ NFL pregame shows was ab- 

YOKO HAS SUFFERED UN- | 
fair criticism for all these years — 
from people who should know | 
better. To blame her for the © 


breakup of the Beatles is cruel. 


To suggest that anyone could © 
have that kind of influence | 
on John is not only unjust but | 
disrespectful to John and to | 
_ works mentioned so that they 
_ have some really funny mate- 
_ nial to work with. And, yes, I 


What They’ re Saying The buzz about “The Lost Lennon Tapes” [RS 1120/1121] 


AS THE WORLD MARKED THE 
30th anniversary of John Len- 
non’s murder, our publication of 
Lennon's final interview with 
Jonathan Cott gave fresh in- 
sights on one of rock’s most 
important legends and drew 
widespread praise. Lyndsey 


Parker of Yahoo! hailed the piece as “practi- | 
cally a miracle,’ Time's Glen Levy wrote that... 
“music fans the world over will be pleased” that - 
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Cott finally found his lost tapes, 
and even gossip blogger Perez 
Hilton called the story “pow- 
erful stuff.” At the Huffing- 
ton Post, activist Jackson Katz 
observed, “Throughout the in- 
terview, the rock icon provides 
a wealth of commentary that 


relates to his evolving ideas about manhood 
. Three decades later, his thoughts are just 
as relevant and enduring as his music.” 


selections while cursing your 
very existence for others. Keep 


Dan Kinsman, via the Internet 


MATT TAIBBI'S REVIEW OF 


solutely hilarious [ Football, 
RS 1120/1121] and also true - 
Chris Berman, Jamie Dukes 
and Shannon Sharpe are un- 


~ watchable. 


Mike Santucci, San Marcos, CA 


RS SHOULD SEND A COPY 
ot Taibbi's article to the net- 


_ did notice Mike Ditka’s resem- 
_ blance to Stalin. 


Jeff White, Plantation, FL 


Contact Us 


| LETTERS to ROLLING STONE, 1290 

| Avenue of the Americas, New York, 

- NY 10104-0298. Letters become the 

| property of ROLLING STONE and 

| may be edited for publication. 

| E-MAIL letters@rollingstone.com 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICES Goto 

_ rollingstone.com/customerservice 
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2010 YEAR IN REVIEW | 


Touring, Downloads Stall 


in Worst Year on Record 


Eminem, Gaga and Taylor 
scored, but not much 
else went right in 10 


FTER NEARLY 10 YEARS 
Ae free-fall, it seemed 
things couldn't get worse 


for the music business. Except 
they did - 2010 was the first 
year when every part of the in- 
dustry went off the rails, includ- 
ing those that were previous- 
ly resilient. Album sales kept 
imploding, of course (down 13 
percent), but the digital-music 
boom stalled, and even the tra- 
ditionally strong concert busi- 
ness suffered its worst year in 
memory. “It’s gloomy out there,” 
says Peter Katsis, manager of 
Korn and Jane's Addiction. “It’s 
certainly not forthe squeamish. 
Everybody's working with less 
money. But it’s really forcing 
people to get more creative. It’s 
kept us all on our toes.” After 
all, Lady Gaga rocked a meat 
dress, and Roger Waters re- 
built his wall - and they did 
just fine. 


Tour Biz Tanks 


The concert business smashed 
headlong into the recession in 
2010, when revenues for the 
top 100 tours plunged 13 per- 
cent, and ticket sales fell 12 per- 
cent, after more than 15 years of 
booming business, according to 
Pollstar. Promoters canceled 
Christina Aguilera's tour just 
after it went on sale; Limp Biz- 
kit pulled out before their tour 
even started; Lilith Fair, Rihan- 
na, Jonas Brothers, American 
Idols Live! and many others 
canceled or rejiggered dates at 
the last minute; and the world’s 
biggest promoter, Live Nation, 
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wound up slashing prices to 
$10, just to draw fans into am- 
phitheaters. “This year, things 
are worse - there's no question,” 
Randy Phillips, chief execu- 
tive of promoter AEG Live, said 


PEARL JAM'S 20TH BIRTHDAY 


( pg. 20. OX A: STEVEN TYLER 2¢. 50 





2010 TOP 10 
UOT 
Eininen 
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2. 
Lady Antebellum 
Need You Now 
Total sales: 3,089,000 


3. 
Taylor Swift 
Speak Now 
Total sales: 2,960,000 


4. 
Justin Bieber 
My World 2.0 
Total sales: 2,319,000 


5. 
Susan Boyle 
The Gift 
Total sales: 1,852,000 


6. 
Lady Gaga 
The Fame 
Total sales: 1,591,000 


7. 
Sade 


Soldier of Love 
Total sales: 1,300,000 


8. 

Drake 
Thank Me Later 
Total sales: 1,269,000 
9, 

Usher 


Raymond v Raymond 
Total sales: 1,183,000 


10. 
KeSha 
Animal 
Total sales: 1,143,000 


during the summer. “We havent 
had this many former headlin- 
ers having to struggle like this 
to sell tickets.” The timing was 
especially bad for Live Nation, 
which raised ([Cont. on 18] 








After Five 
Years, the 
Strokes 
Return 


Inside the fractious 
sessions for their 
fourth album, ‘Angles’ 


HE STROKES’ NEW 

/ record is finally done, 

after nearly two years 
of work that included scrap- 
ping one set of sessions done 
with a producer, then re- 
making virtually the whole 
album on their own. Ten- 
tatively called Angles, the 
New York band’s first album 
since 2006 will be released 
by RCA on March 22nd. 
“It’s what the record sounds 
like,” guitarist Albert Ham- 
mond Jr. says of the title. 
“It comes from five differ- 
ent people.” 

Hammond is referring 
to the fact that the 10 new 
songs were all written, in 
various combinations, by 
everyone in the band: a first 
for a Strokes album. Their 
breakthrough debut, 2001's 
Is This It, and the 2003 fol- 
low-up, Room on Fire, were 
largely written by singer 
Julian Casablancas. “The 
vision was everyone's — we 
all contributed ideas — but 
the genesis of the songs was 
his,” admits guitarist Nick 
Valensi. “This is the first one 
where we are truly working 
democratically. It's taken a 
long time because this is a 
new model for us.” 

“Taken for a Fool,” “Life 
Is Simple” and the proba- 
ble first single, “Undercov- 
er of Darkness,” are reassur- 
ing displays of the Strokes’ 
feral-garage dynamics. But 
Angles is the best album the 
Strokes have [Cont. on 20] 
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The Hits 


Lady Gaga 
Gaga ruled radio and the road in 
2010 - and 2011 Is looking to be 


better, with Forbes estimating her 


earnings at $100 million. 


Eminem 
Back and bigger than ever! Em 
scored with the year’s top album, 
two of its Top 10 singles and 
stadium shows with Jay-z. 


Taylor Swift 


Three-peat! Swift's third monster 
year was cemented by 2010's only 
million-sales week, for her smash 


third disc, Speak Now. 


Mumford and Sons 


Amazingly, the folky Brit crew's 
debut was the year’s third- 
bestselling rock record, moving 
626,000 copies. 


Mid 
a gahe cee Ree ee oe wie: 


Another reason for hip-hop’s big 
2010: The Weezy protégé battled 
Bieber for Rookie of the Year, 
with the eighth-biggest LP. 


2010 YEAR IN REVIEW 


[Cont. from 17] the business 
stakes by entering a $2.5 billion 
merger with Ticketmaster. 


Digital Sales Stall 


For the record business, the 
only bright spot has been the 
exploding sales of digital tracks, 
thanks to Apple's iTunes Store. 
But in 2010, even that growth 
tapered off, increasing by just 
one percent, according to Niels- 
en SoundScan. Part of the rea- 
son? iTunes, after a new deal 
with record labels, boosted Hot 
Track prices last April to $1.29, 
from 99 cents. But the bigger 
issue seemed to be that music 
fans are finally tiring of the for- 
mat, having replaced their old 
albums digitally. “You're just 
seeing a format mature,’ says 
Jack Isquith, a veteran digital- 
music executive who until re- 
cently worked at Warner. “It’s 
no longer new and shiny.” 


Tunes Got Cheaper 


For fans, Amazon’s down- 
load war with Apple’s iTunes 
Store resulted in huge savings, 
as Amazon slashed prices on 
albums from Vampire Week- 
end’s Contra and Arcade Fire's 
The Suburbs to Kid Rock’s Born 
Free and the Rolling Stones’ 





Exile on Main Street to just 
$3.99 (taking a $3 to $4 loss 
on each to get music fans shop- 
ping). The “Daily Deals” paid 
off for artists, with Vampire 
Weekend selling 124,000 cop- 
ies in its first week and hit- 
ting Number One for the first 
time. Kid Rock, who doesn't 
even make his albums avail- 
able on iTunes, sold 12 percent 
of his 189,000 first-week cop- 
ies as Amazon MP3s. “This isa 
big help for the launch of anew 
album,” says Arcade Fire man- 
ager Scott Rodger, whose band 
landed on Amazon for $3.99 
and went to Number One in 
its first week with 156,000 in 
sales. “Were being given great 
marketing visibility from one 
of the major online retailers, 
which we couldn't ordinarily 
afford to buy.” 


Hip-Hop Ruled 


After sales plunges of 20 to 30 
percent over the past five years, 
hip-hop came roaring back 
in 2010, thanks to Eminem’s 
3.4-million-selling comeback 
Recovery, as well as hits from 
Kanye West, Drake, Nicki 
Minaj and Lil Wayne. Hip-hop 
sales jumped three percent, in 
a year when nearly every other 
genre dropped by double-digit 
figures. (Country dipped only 
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Diddy 

Despite an SNL gig and relent- 
less self-promo, none of the five 
singles Diddy released to radio 
took off, and his album suffered. 


Christina Aguilera 

The pop belter’s Gaga-style 
makeover didn't work - and ne!- 
ther did her movie (Burlesque) 
or tour (it was canceled). 


"Black Eyed Peas 


After ruling 2009 and most of 
2010 with The E.N.D. and a huge 
arena tour, the Peas didn’t score 
any hits with their follow-up. 


Miley Cyrus 


Miley’s sexed-up sound bummed 
out her fans - Can't Be Tamed 
sold 302,000 copies, less than 
her last LP sold its first week. 


Kings of Leon 


Rock tanked in ‘10, with no 
albums in the Top Five. And KOL 
didn't help, failing to generate a 
“Use Somebody”-style hit. 


five percent, thanks to Taylor 
Swift and Lady Antebellum, 
who sold a combined 6 million 
copies of their latest albums.) 
“Without the big hip-hop rec- 
ords last year, it would have 
been abad year,” says Jim Urie, 
president of Universal Music 
Group Distribution, which re- 
leased Recovery and West's My 
Beautiful Dark Twisted Fanta- 
sy. “Rock is struggling a bit in 
the marketplace, trying to find 
its voice, and that was a void 
that hip-hop filled, for sure.” 
Vinyl Spun Again 

The year's fastest-growing for- 
mat? Vinyl, which amazing- 
ly sold more copies (2.8 mil- 
lion units) in 2010 than any 
other year since SoundScan 
started tracking sales in 1991. 
Fans bought a wide range of 
LPs, from discs by Arcade Fire 
and the Black Keys to resissued 
classics like the Beatles’ Abbey 
Road and John Coltrane's Blue 
Train. “Tt helped us a lot,” says 
Marc Weinstein, co-founder 
of legendary California chain 
Amoeba Music, which sold an 
average of 400 LPs a day in its 
San Francisco store alone. “LP 
sales are going up, up, up.” © 








ALBUM AND SONG SALES DATA COURTESY 
OF NIELSEN SOUNDSCAN. TOUR DATA 
COURTESY OF POLLSTAR. 


PAV RO) a Lt 


TOURS 


1. Bon Jovi 
Total gross: 108,200,000 
Number of shows: 51 


2. Roger Waters 
Total gross: 389,500,000 
Number of shows: 56 


3. Dave Matthews Band 
Total gross: $72,900,000 


Total gross: $64,500,000 
Number of shows: 42 


5. Paul McCartney 
Total gross: $61,800,000 
Number of shows: 21 


6. Lady Gaga 
Total gross: $51,000,000 


7. James Taylor 
and Carole King 
Total gross: $50,700,000 
Number of shows: 44 
8. Black Eyed Peas 
Total gross: $50,500,000 
Number of shows: 54 
9, John Mayer 
Total gross: $49,900,000 
Number of shows: 84 


10. Justin Biebe 
Total gross: $48,300,000 
Number of shows: 81 





= _______ = 


2010 TOP 10 





NOES 


1. Katy Perry 
feat. Snoop Dogg 
“California Gurls” 
Total sales: 4,398,000 


2. Train 
“Hey, Soul Sister” 
Total sales: 4,314,000 


3. Eminem feat. Rihanna 
“Love the Way You Lie” 
Total sales: 4,245,000 


4. Taio Cruz 
“Dynamite” 
Total sales: 4,083,000 


5. B.o.B feat. Hayley 
Williams 
“Airplane” 

Total sales: 4,000,000 


6. Usher feat. Will.i.am 
“oO M G 7 
Total sales: 3,763,000 


7. Eminem 
“Not Afraid” 
Total sales: 3,414,000 


8. Bruno Mars 
“Just the Way You Are” 
Total sales: 3,276,000 


9, Taio Cruz feat. Ludacris 
“Break Your Heart” 
Total sales: 3,245,000 


10. Lady Antebellum 
“Need You Now” 
Total sales: 3,182,000 
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Pearl Jam Plan 20th-Anniversary Blowout 


Box set, Cameron Crowe 
documentary and festival 
in the works for 2011 


REAMED UP BY THEIR 
ID manager, Kelly Curtis, 
on a drunken night in 
Las Vegas 10 years ago, Pearl 
Jam’s plan for the 20th anniver- 
sary of their first album, 1991's 
Ten, is ambitious. Starting with 
a deluxe reissue of their second 
and third albums (1993's Vs., 
1994's Vitalogy), the yearlong 
celebration will also include 
the unveiling of a Cameron 
Crowe-directed documenta- 
ry about the band and a mas- 
sive self-curated festival this 
summer. “In our wildest imag- 
ination, we never even thought 
wed last this long,” says bassist 
Jeff Ament. Adds Curtis, “Our 
goal isto document the fact that 
we've been around for 20 years 
— people who havent seen this 
band for a long time are gonna 
say, ‘Oh, yeah, I remember!” 
At first, the band members 
were reluctant to devote much 
of the year to nostalgia, but 
Curtis slowly persuaded them. 
“It’s not something they nor- 
mally think about,” says Curtis. 
“Theyre always thinking about 
the next record - not old stuff.” 
First up is the Vs. and Vitalo- 
gy box, which comes with pre- 
viously unheard bonus tracks 


GIVEN TO FLY 
Eddie Vedder 
at Madison 
Square Garden, 
VEWALOs Ke) 


(including an alternate version 
of “Corduroy and a guitar-and- 
organ version of “Betterman” ), 
an entire 1994 Boston show and 
a cassette from their Monkey- 
wrench radio series. “On the 
Vitalogy tour, Eddie [Vedder] 
drove around in a van with a 
little pirate radio station in it,” 
says Ament. “It was a way to 








play music with our friends, and 
an anti-big-label thing. It was 
like a house party.” 

The band has also been 
working with Crowe on adocu- 
mentary that chronicles its en- 
tire career. “I just saw a rough 
cut,” says Ament. “The whole 
movie is Cameron’s love letter 
to us — but it’s equal parts com- 


plimentary and really painful. 
It shows our growing pains and 
some real bad times, includ- 
ing Roskilde [the 2000 Danish 
festival where nine fans were 
trampled to death during the 
band’s set]. It was just really 
hard to watch.” 

Around the time that 
Crowe's movie opens in late 
summer, Pearl Jam are plan- 
ning a massive “weekend bash,” 
as Curtis calls it, somewhere in 
the middle of the country. De- 
tails are still being worked out, 
but it will probably be a two- 
day event involving multiple 
bands and Pearl Jam headlin- 
ing both nights. “We've played 
enough festivals that we know 
what makes them exciting,” 
says Ament. “We want to give 
people places to go that aren't 
necessarily musical — second 
stages and all that kind of stuff. 
Were asking our friends if they 
want to play a couple of shows 
with us.” 

When the festival is over, 
however, it’s back to business as 
usual. “Ed and I were just going 
through old photos, journals 
and clippings for the box set,” 
says Ament. “By the end, we 
were both like, ‘Ugh, were done 
with the past for a while. We're 
ready to work on new songs 
and get excited about what's 
ahead.” ANDY GREENE 











THE STROKES 





[Cont. from 17] made since Is 
This It because of the stylis- 
tic depth and progressive ex- 
citement in those crisscross 
guitars, the tightly wound 
rhythms and Casablancas’ dry 
trademark croon. The stab- 
bing guitars in “Machu Pic- 
chu” mimic the staccato beep 
of synthesizers, then become a 
rough wall of jangle over a hip- 
hop grind, as if the Strokes are 
cutting a Jay-Z track via the 
Rolling Stones’ Aftermath. 
“Radio Minor Madness” 
has even more electronics, 
laced with ill-tempered gui- 
tars and startling high leaps 
in Casablancas’ vocal. And 
“Call Me Back” is striking bal- 
lad suspense, disrupted by a 
psychedelic-seizure bridge. 
“That's one of the main rea- 


sons it’s so hard for us to record, 
to capture what we do,” Ham- 
mond says. “We don't leave alot 
of room. There is always some- 
one doing something.” 

The bigger problem on the 
way to Angles was getting every- 
one in one room to doanything. 
After they finished touring be- 
hind 2006’s First Impressions 
of Earth, the Strokes splintered 
into a series of solo albums and 
side projects. “This band is like 
a house of cards - when one 
thing falls, the whole thing col- 
lapses,” says Valensi, the only 
member who didn't release his 
own record. “It’s just typical 
rock-band bullshit - the clichés 
that keep a group of people who 
have something special from 
wanting to continue it.” 

Valensi, Hammond, Casa- 
blancas, bassist Nikolai Frai- 
ture and drummer Fabrizio 
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Moretti reconvened to write 


and arrange new material in 
early 2009. “It was like we 
were starting from scratch,” 
says Hammond, “but with a 
lot of history. It’s confusing to 
do that.” 

After making live demos of 
18 songs, the Strokes started 
recording with producer Joe 


Chiccarelli at Avatar Studios 
in New York. “Life Is Simple” 
is the only song on Angles from 
those sessions. “He was trying 
to do as little editing as possi- 
ble,” Valensi says, “to the point 
where we were at take 70 of 
a song. It felt so strict.” The 
Strokes took the tapes to Ham- 
mond’s home studio upstate 
and ultimately redid the other 
nine songs, top to bottom. 

The Strokes will tour this 
year - within reason, Ham- 
mond claims: “We want to 
come back strong but slowly, 
so we can grow live and also 
make new music. We want to 
release albums quicker.” 

“IT don’t want to make an 
album every five years,” Va- 
lensi insists. “I love being in this 
band, and I want it to be a ca- 
reer thing. It’s so worth it - for 
all of us.” 
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Dead Reach Back to Legendary 
1972 Tour for Massive Box Set 


Due in fall, the 60-plus- 
CD release includes every 
show from European trek 


N APRIL IST, 1972, THE 
() Grateful Dead arrived 
in Britain for the open- 


ing dates of their first Europe- 
an tour. The timing was pertect 
- “the feast of fools,” guitar- 
ist Bob Weir says, laughing. 
“There was a challenge for us, 
playing for people not familiar 
with what we were up to. But we 
were ready for fresh ears.” More 
important, “We were hot.” 

Recordings from that run, 
which included stops in Ger- 
many, France, Denmark and 
Holland, were issued as athree- 
LP set, Europe ‘72 (with exten- 
sive vocal overdubs). But even 
that length barely captured the 
legendary heft of the Dead’s 
performances: the wealth of 
new material and the intrepid 
jamming that often sent “Dark 
Star” and “The Other One’ well 
past the half-hour mark. 

In the fall, the tour will be 
released by Rhino as a limited- 
edition beast: 22 shows on more 
than 60 CDs. The lavish set, 
available by pre-order from the 
Dead's website, will cost over 
$400 and is unprecedented 
even by their archive-box stan- 
dards. “By the time were fin- 


ished, we'll have put two years 
into this,” says producer David 
Lemieux, who expects mixing 
and mastering to wrap by June. 
“If there was ever a tour that 
needed a complete release, it 
was Europe '72. It’s one of the 
top three tours the Dead ever 
did, and there's a pristine 16- 
track recording of every show. 
It’s the perfect storm.” 





“Its one of the top 
three tours the Dead 
ever did,” says the 
set's producer. 


“[ remember that tour clear- 
ly,” says bassist Phil Lesh, not- 
ing that no one in the band 
had been to Europe before. “In 
Hamburg, we played in the 
hall where Brahms played. In 
Paris, I literally felt the spirits 
of Chopin and Debussy. I think 
that made us play better. I re- 
member being on.” In Aarhus, 
Denmark, the Dead appeared 
inacollege cafeteria, unfurling 
a spaced-dance sequence in- 
cluding “Truckin” “The Other 
One’ and “Not Fade Away” that 
lasted more than an hour. 

“Someone would catch fire, 
and that would spread,” Weir 
says. “I'd catch a riff everyone 
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coalesced around. Then some- 
one else would come up with 
something that took us anoth- 
er way. It was a collective flash 
— time to move on.” 

The Dead were in dramatic 
transition that spring, embold- 


ened by the jazzy ambitions of 


new pianist Keith Godchaux. 
“Tt was amazing how tuned in 
he was to our music, Lesh says. 
“In Paris, he played like a god.” 
The European tour was also 
the Dead's last with ailing sing- 
er-organist Ron “Pigpen” Mc- 
Kernan, who died in 1973. “He 
didnt have as much energy as 
before,” Weir says, “but he was 
trying his best to deal with it.” 
McKernan sang the funky new 
“Mr. Charlie,” one of his few 
originals, written with Robert 
Hunter, at every stop. 
Lemieux says other Dead 
tours deserve full release, such 
as the fall of °73 and spring 
1990: “It's such a diverse band. 
You can do boxes from °72 and 
89 back-to-back, and there’s 
nothing similar about them, ex- 
cept it’s Grateful Dead music.” 
“It all boils down to ‘Is there 
astory there?’ says Weir. “If we 


can find an era like this, witha 


story line and development - 
and I have a feeling there is - 
there would be merit in doing 
this again.” DAVID FRICKE 





INTHE NEWS 


Lady Gaga, Bieber 
headed to ‘Glee’ in 2011 
More pop superstars are 
coming to Glee, which starts 
again on February 6th with 
an episode that willinclude a 
tribute to Michael Jackson's 
“Thriller.” Another episode 
will feature Lady 
Gaga's upcoming 
single “Born This 
Way” - and talks 
are under way 
for Gaga herself 
to appear. Says 
PJ Bloom, Glee’s 
music supervisor, “If we can 
connect the dots and make 
everyone happy, we'll prob- 
ably do something great.” 
Already confirmed for 
upcoming episodes: songs 
from Destiny’s Child, Katy 
Perry and Queen. The Febru- 
ary 15th episode will feature 
one or two Justin Bieber 
tunes and a Bieber-related 
subplot. “Justin hopes they 
treat his music with the same 
respect we give to the show, 
which | think they will,” says 
the singer's manager, Scooter 
Braun. Last year, Glee-related 
releases sold 3.6 million cop- 
ies; the next disc will arrive 
in March. 


Chuck Berry recovering 
from onstage collapse 
After fainting during a 
January 1st show in Chicago, 
the 84-year-old legend is 
recovering at home near 5t. 
Louis. Berry’s close friends 
say he was suffering from 
exhaustion after two gigs in 
New York the night before. 
“He still carries his own 
suitcase, his own guitar, and 
travels by him- 
self,” says Dick 
Alen, Berry’s 
agent. “He was 
exhausted.” 
Alen doubts 
Berry will scale 
back his touring 
schedule. “He still wants to 
continue to do all the dates 
he can,” Alen says, “but 
wants to bring his own band 
with him more often.” 


‘Spider-Man’ opening 
delayed yet again 

The troubled Broadway musi- 
cal Spider-Man: Turn Off the 
Dark, which features music 
by Bono and the Edge, has 
bumped its opening night 
back to March 15th from 
February 7th. Producers say 
the time is needed to fine- 
tune the $65 million show, 
including the ending. U2 have 
brought in their longtime 
producer Steve Lillywhite 

to help them work onthe 
production. 
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Ready | or r Not, Lauryn 
Tiptoes Back to the Stage 


The ae Note 
January 5th, New York 


| N APPEARANCE BY 
Lauryn Hill - one of 
pop’s great recluses - is 


so rare that her fans are will- 
ing to put up with all sorts of 
indignities to see her play. So, 
despite the $125 tickets and 
the 12:30 a.m. start time, the 
200-seat New York jazz insti- 
tution the Blue Note drew a 
sellout crowd that spilled half- 
way down the block. The show 
was part of a winter minitour 
Hill launched in late Decem- 
ber; starting with a few U.S. 
festival dates last summer, the 
former Fugee seems to be mov- 
ing hesitantly toward a come- 


back after a long break from 
music. Since 1998, she’s had 
five kids, but only released one 
(half-assed) live album. 

But judging from this uneven 
hour-and-a-half show, Hillisnt 
entirely ready for another run 
at the charts. Though just 35 
years old, she emerged looking 
like avery chic matron - ankle- 
length ruffly skirt, buttoned-up 
silk blouse, sweat towel in hand 
- singing Bob Marley's “For- 
ever Loving Jah.” Her first on- 
stage words were, “We have re- 
worked these songs - let’s see 


who recognizes them!” Not a 


good sign. In matters of taste, 
Hill hasn’t quite caught up: 
“Lost Ones” became careen- 
ing, Linkin Park-style rap rock; 
“When It Hurts So Bad” was 


Iron and Wine Preview LB 
New Sound in New York 


¢ 1/3 
Mercury Lounge 
January 6th, New York 


RON AND WINE’S BEST- 
known songs are hushed, 


acoustic meditations, per- 
fect for sipping tea or for movie 
soundtracks (see: Twilight, 
Garden State). But when front- 
man Sam Beam appeared at 
a tiny New York club to sup- 


port his latest LP, Kiss Each 
Other Clean (out January 25th), 
he brought a seven-piece band 
and jammed out on songs that 
drew from Afrofunk, free jazz 
and smooth 1970s pop. Some- 
times Beam’s new direction 
felt excessive; the sax-heavy 
“Summer in Savannah” never 
jelled. But mostly it worked, 
the shape-shifting band giv- 
ing Beam’s earnest, serene love 
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SETTLING THE SCORE 
Hill played three nights 
at the Blue Note as part 

of a winter,tour. 


Hill 





saddled with a samba-fusion 
coda; “Ex-Factor” crescendoed 
with an orgy of distortion. 
When her clumsy 10-piece 
band wasn't scrambling her 
greatest songs into overbusy 
mush, Hill sounded fantastic. 
She’s probably the best female 
singer-rapper of all time (sorry, 
Nicki!), switching between 
Nina Simone-style soul incan- 
tations (“To Zion”) and limber 
Caribbean-inflected rhymes 
with ease. By the Fugees por- 
tion of the night, she loosened 
up, ordered the crowd to its 
feet and led a group rap-along 
through “How Many Mics,” 
“Fu-Gee-La” and “Ready or 
Not” that made the years — the 
entire 2000s, basically —- melt 


away. MICHAEL ENDELMAN 





songs a trippy, unpredictable 
rush. Longtime fans might be 
shocked by the new approach, 
but Beam seems energized by 


the challenge. PATRICK DOYLE 
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- 
Girl Talk 
Through March 23rd 
Tickets: $25 


Girl Talk’s Gregg Gillis used to 
stage his sweaty, sample- 
fueled dance parties with 

not much more than a laptop 
and a few friends. But on his 
first big tour since 2008, Gillis 
has a full road crew - plus 
leaf blowers, toilet paper, 
balloons, confetti launchers 
and a giant new LED screen. 
Expect highly tweaked ver- 
sions of cuts from his new 

LP, All Day, which includes 
pieces of 373 songs, from Billy 
Idol to N.W.A. “I like taking 


a well-known vocal line off 
the new album and mixing it 
with a melody from the album 
before it,” Gillis says, “so the 
Girl Talk nerds can geek out 
the same way | do.” 





Backstreet Boys 
and NKOTB 


June 2nd- July 30th 


ra va | cor 
Ticl <OCTS: po 0-390 


The boy-band supertour is 
such a smash that it’s added 
16 arena shows to the 25 
originally announced, Beyond 
the hits, the groups plan to 
team up on some less obvious 
tunes. “The big songs need 

to be sung by the bands who 
sang them, but there will be 
plenty of opportunities to mix 
things up,” says New Kids on 
the Block’s Donnie Wahlberg. 
“lL could see myself sitting 
down with AJ McLean anda 
couple of acoustic guitars and 
playing Bon Jovi's ‘Wanted 
Dead or Alive,’ ” 


Best Coast; Wayves 
January 21st-February 26th 
T Tic ck (PTS: | 51 bd 0 

Indie kavebindé Nathan Wil- 
liams (Wavves) and Bethany 
Cosentino (Best Coast) 
couldn't be more psyched 
about their first tour together. 
“Both of us have been onthe 
road [separately] the last twa 
years, 50 just being able to 
hang out will be nice,” says 
Williams. “We're buying five 
smoke machines and $500 
worth of inflatable aliens for 
the shows. | want to geta 
really big one and ride it into 
the crowd and do a solo.” 
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IN THE STUDIO 
Fleet Foxes Battle Whart Rats, 





Album Title TBD 
Due Out Spring 


OR SEATTLE FOLK HAR- 
kK monizers Fleet Foxes, 

their second album is a 
chance to attend to some un- 
finished business. “It’s defi- 
nitely an attempt to improve 
on the first one,” says 24-year- 
old frontman Robin Pecknold, 
referring to the quintet’s 2008 
breakout debut, a mix of pasto- 
ral CSN-style rock and Appala- 
chian folk hymns. “T really love 
this kind of music, and I want 
to make a really awesome ex- 
ample of it.” 

Fleet Foxes have been record- 
ing since late 2009; they did 
some work in upstate New York, 
but have been mostly holed up 
with Shins producer Phil Ek in 
the same Seattle studio where 
Nirvana recorded Bleach. “It's 
been pretty awesome,’ Pecknold 
says, albeit with one minor i1n- 
convenience: “You have to keep 
the interior door closed, be- 
cause of the wharf rats.” Come 
again? “It’s right by the wharf. 
Youll go into the bathroom, 
and, like, the whole door will 
be chewed up. We actually can't 
eat food there.” 

The record, which is due in 
the spring, is still untitled. “It’s 
hardto attach a title toit,” Peck- 
nold says. “Deepwater Horizon 


NICE FOLK Frontman Robin Pecknold in the studio in June 2010 


would be funny. Anything with 
‘apps is good.” As for the sub- 
ject matter, “It’s more exis- 
tential. Questions about who 
youre gonna be, why you do 
what you do, relationship stuff. 
I felt like that was OK, because 
I come from aself-involved gen- 
eration. A protest song about 
world peace in the context of 
a Sixties-referential folk band 
in the year 2010 would kind of 
have no meaning.” 

Asked if there are any songs 
he's excited to play live, Peck- 
nold laughs. “There's one song 
I’m excited to not play live,” he 
says. That would be “An Areu- 
ment,’ athree-part, eight-min- 


ute roller coaster that ends ina 
maelstrom of discordant horn 
skronk. “It’s gonna be kind of 
a bitch.” 

But there are prettier ele- 
ments, too. “There's a little bit 
of harp,” says Pecknold. “I crap- 
pily played some violin on a 
song. And then this: “Have you 
ever looked through old Sears 
catalogs from, like, the early 
1900s, and seen these weird in- 
struments where it’s, like, three 
in one? Like azither-mandolin- 
guitar? We have one of those,” 
he says. “It’s called a Marxo- 
phone.” Sounds socialist. “It’s 
the most political thing on the 
record.” JOSH EELLS 


STUDIO NOTES 


Robbie Robertson preps 
first disc in 13 years 

“Lots of guitar stuff” is how 
the former Band guitarist 
describes his new solo LP, How 
to Become Clairvoyant. Out in 
April, the album features guest 
spots from Eric Clapton (who 
appears on seven tracks), Rob- 
ert Randolph and Tom Morello; 
Steve Winwood also contrib- 
utes organ onthree tracks. 
The real surprise, though, is an 
appearance by Trent Reznor, 
who supplies what Robertson 
calls “additional textures” on 
the instrumental “Madame xX.” 
“It’s a really cinematic piece 

of music,” Robertson says. “I 
wanted Trent to contribute 
something, and he understood 
exactly what | was talking 
about and did something 
completely beautiful and 
haunting.” 


Lykke Li goes dark 

on second LP 

For her second record, 
Wounded Rhymes, Li ditched 
the breezy electro-pop coos 
on her 2008 debut and instead 
embraced her dark side, “It’s 
about the loss of innocence 
and illusions,” says the Swed- 
ish singer of the record. The 
album, again 
produced by 
Bjorn ¥ttling, 

is full of tunes 
stacked with live 
tribal drums, 
girl-group-style 
vocals and lyrics 
about toxic love 
affairs. “I wanted to keep 

it raw and primitive,” says 

Li, adding that the album 

isa “feminist statement,” a 
middle finger to everyone who 
has called her cutesy: “It’s 
discriminating when you get 
written off because you hap- 
pen to be a young woman with 
a YOUNE-sOUuNnding voice.” 





Lucinda Williams Recalls 
Lost Friends on New LP 


Album Blessed 
Due Out March ist 


ic period of my life,” says 

Lucinda Williams of her 
latest LP, Blessed, which is her 
third since 2007. “Writing is my 
salvation. Plus, my voice is bet- 
ter now than it ever has been.” 
Co-produced by Don Was and 
recorded at Capitol Records’ 


| "M IN THE MOST PROLIF- 
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famed Studio B in Hollywood, 
the album is mostly quiet and 
meditative, with several songs 
about the death of close friends. 
She wrote the spare “Copen- 
hagen” after learning that her 
former manager, Frank Cal- 
lari, had died unexpectedly. 
And the heavy rocker “Seeing 
Black” - with a Neil Young- 
style guitar solo played by Elvis 
Costello - was inspired by the 
overdose of singer-songwrit- 





Williams 


onstage in 
Nashville 


er Vic Chesnutt in 2009. The 
mood is more accusatory than 
mournful: “Anytime someone 
takes their own life, I get alittle 


bit angry,’ she says. “I’m empa- 
thetic, but rt’s such a hard thing 
for the people left behind.” 
Williams wrote the songs 
quickly at her kitchen table in 
L.A. last spring, demo'ing them 
on her digital recorder. “Being 
able to listen back right away 
compels you to keep wanting 
to write more,’ she says. “I got 
about 25 songs in a few weeks.” 
She’s planning to showcase the 
new material on a rare solo 
acoustic club tour in February. 
“I havent done it in years and 
years, she says, “and I can’t 
wait to play in smaller venues 
again.” PATRICK DOYLE 
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After about a year of being together, 

I've realized that I enjoy jerking off 
more than sleeping with my girlfriend. 
Is this fucked up? Should I tell her? Will 
she kill me? 


—Scott, Connecticut 
Let’s face it: It’s hard to beat a good ol’ 
five-knuckle shuffle. For a start, you 
don't have to buy your right hand a box of 
chocolates, or take it to the movies, before 
it'll get down to business. It also doesn’t 
care if you last five minutes or five sec- 
onds - and it ain't gonna demand an earth- 
shaking climax of its own. Admitting this 
to your girlfriend is a whole different mat- 
ter, though. If she’s anything like my wife, 
Sharon, I'd strongly advise against it - un- 
less you want to be kicked so hard in the 
love sack you won't be able to knock one out 
again until 2014. 


A friend recently showed me some 
Q photos on his cellphone of him bon- 
ing a really hot girl. The problem is, the 
girl is also a good friend of mine. Should 
I tell her that he’s showing these pictures 
to everyone, or keep my mouth shut? Are 
you a “bros before ho’s” kinda guy? 

—Evan, Maryland 

Send me the pictures and I'll decide. 

Seriously, though, this ain't a ques- 
tion of some bullshit code of male honor. If 
she’s a friend, and you want her to stay your 
friend — tell her. Simple as that. 


| 








I keep getting very inappropriate e- 
mails from a male co-worker, like 
how he wants to sodomize me in the bath- 
room stall. At first it was funny, but now 
it’s creepy and I want it to stop. Help! 
—Sean, New York 
Ifsomeone started sending me e-mails 
about sticking their one-eyed wonder 
anywhere near my rear end, I wouldn't be 
writing to Dr. Ozzy, I'd be using my mouth 
to tell him to “Fuck off?’ mean, how about 
sending this sicko a reply that says, “Don't 
ever e-mail me again’? Ifthat doesn't work, 
confront him in private. Failing that, get 
yourself a sexual-harassment lawyer. 


I recently moved in with my mom, 
QO but now I’ve developed feelings for 
her (much younger) boyfriend. Should I 
come clean or leave it alone? 

—Nicole, Illinois 

You do realize that it’s every bloke's 

fantasy to get a mother and her daugh- 
ter into the sack, don't you? If this bloke 
gets into your pants after humping your 
mom, he’s gonna brag about it forever. If 
youre OK with that, go ahead and sleep 
with him. If youd rather have true love, 
then you should come clean and kick the 


guy out of the house. 


If you want Dr. Ozzy’s advice about 
health, sex and family matters, 
go to rollingstone.com/drozzy. 
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Janes Addiction Go Indie on New LP 


TV on the Radio’s Dave 
Sitek joins group, will 
play bass on new album 


ANE’S ADDICTION HAVE 
yp nnonnced their fourth 
bassist in under a year: 
TV on the Radio’s Dave Sitek. 
“He's a proponent of my mes- 


sage and I was a proponent of 


the way he works, so we just 
decided to get together,” says 
Jane's frontman Perry Farrell. 
“Now he’s areal important per- 
son in my life.” 

Sitek, who isn’t leaving 
TVOTR, will co-write songs for 
the band’s next LP. He follows 
the six-month tenure of Gn’ R 
bassist Duff McKagan, who 
played only a few shows with 


Farrell 
and Dave 
Navarro 





Jane's. “I couldn't tell you what 
his problem was,’ says Farrell. 
“He's calling it ‘creative differ- 
ences. I know he didn’t like the 
idea of electronics at all.” 
According to Farrell, the new 
Jane’s Addiction album, tenta- 
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tively titled The Great Es- 
cape Artist, sounds unlike 
anything else the group 
has ever created. “It’s a 
strange mixture of that 
post-punk goth dark- 
ness that Jane’s had with 
what's going on today with 
groups like Muse and Ra- 
diohead,” Farrell says. “As 
muchas I wantto makeold 
Jane's fans love me, I can’t 
help moving forward.” 
The band has been work- 
ing on the LP since early De- 
cember and hopes to have the 
single out in March and the 
album in stores by the third 
quarter. “I feel like I can die 
happy after we finish this rec- 


ord,” says Farrell. anpy Greene 





INTHE NEWS 


Paramore lose two 
members, begin new LP 
Paramore drummer Zac Farro 
and guitarist Josh Farro have 
left the band. In a bitter blog 
post, the brothers explained 

| they felt 
like backing 
musicians for 
singer Hayley 
Williams 
and that they 
found some 
of her lyrics to be blasphe- 
mous. “For example, ‘The 
truth never set me free, which 
contradicts what the Bible 
says in John 8:32," they wrote. 
“We fought her about how 
her lyrics misrepresented our 
band and what we stood for.” 
The brothers have already 
been replaced, and Paramore 
have started work onanew 
record. Williams told MTV, “If 
they don’t want to be inthe 
band, then that’s a simple an- 
swer, but then when it really 
became about all these other 
things, | was very surprised.” 


Williams ~ 


Green Day prep live 
album for March 
Awesome as Fuck, alive 
CD-DVD package pulled from 
performances on their 2009- 
10 tour, will 
hit stores on 
March 22nd. 
The career- 
spanning 

set features 
17 songs, 
including the unreleased cut 
“Cigarettes and Valentines.” 


“Stuck in the Middle” 
singer Gerry Rafferty, 
1947-2011 

Scottish singer-songwriter 
Gerry Rafferty, 63, best 
known for his 1978 soft-rock 
smash “Baker Street” and 
1972's “Stuck in the Middle 
With You,” which he recorded 
as a member of Stealers 
Wheel, died January 4th in 
England after a long battle 
with liver disease. Rafferty, 
who began his career in the 
‘ie : late-Sixties 
folk group the 
Humblebums 
alongside 
future com- 
edy star Billy 
Connolly, hit 
a peak in 1978 with the sax- 
fueled “Baker Street,” which 
he followed with the mellow 
“Right Down the Line.” His 
refusal to tour and chronic al- 
coholism hindered him inthe 
early 1980s, though “Stuck in 
the Middle” got new life when 
Quentin Tarantino used it for 
a famously gruesome scene in 
1992's Reservoir Dogs. 
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Former Black Crowes Bassist 
Reports From the Front Lines 


Band co-founder Johnny 
Colt heads into danger, 
from Haiti to Kyrgyzstan 


. S A FOUNDING MEM- 
Aw of the Black Crowes, 
bassist Johnny Colt has 
been on the cover of ROLLING 
STONE, toured with Keith and 
Mick, and partied with Tommy 
Lee. But now he's surveying 
a cemetery in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, which homeless Haitians 
have turned into a tent city. 
He has no entourage or agen- 
da - just a video camera anda 
willingness to go where most 
journalists won't. Colt, 42, is 
a “citizen journalist,” and he’s 
about to interview a 14-year-old 
mystic named Mambu who is 
pressing a bottle of wine against 
his lips. 

After quitting the Crowes in 
1997, partly to sober up, Colt 
went on to play with Train 
and participated in the short- 
lived reality-TV show Battle- 
ground Earth. But music wasnt 
enough. Colt, who coaches his 
daughter's soccer team and co- 
hosts an AM-dial radio show 
(Politely Disruptive Radio) in 
Atlanta, followed an urge back 
in June to see the Gulf oil di- 
saster for himself. He took a 
video camera and a buddy to 
the once-pristine beaches of 
his youth. They ended up in- 
terviewing the mayor of Grand 
Isle, Louisiana, and fleeing 
from the Coast Guard. 

“Fear isnt going anywhere, 
Colt says. “One school of 
thought says to turn into the 
fear. I try to do that.” For Colt, 
music was good, but this is bet- 
ter: “Keith Richards used to be 
my god. Now it’s [war photogra- 
pher] James Nachtwey.” 

Colt has already spent 
around $30,000 of his own 
money traveling the world for 
stories: human rights viola- 
tions in Kyrgyzstan, bounty 
hunting in Vegas. He broad- 
casts them on his website, and 
through CNN’s iReport sys- 
tem. He takes stills and talks 
on-camera, while his old buddy 
and foil Harold Sellers (“I'm the 
guy who says, ‘Don't go there, 
as were going in, Sellers says) 
shoots video. Colt sometimes 
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JOHNNY 
TOO BAD 
Colt in 
Carrefour, 
Haiti, in July 


Colt (middle) Fy" 
with the al 
Crowes in 

1991 


chats with various bureau 
chiefs and State Department 
contacts, but ultimately he fol- 
lows his gut, as when he decid- 
ed that a man named Gaston 
would be his driver and “trans- 
lator” in Haiti: Gaston speaks 
virtually no English. “I just 
liked his smile,” Colt admits. 





“One school of 
thought says to turn 
into the fear. I try to 
do that,” says Colt. 


He doesn't make any money 
from it either. “It’s a pretty shit- 
ty business model,” Colt says. 
“The math isn’t adding up.” In 
stead, Colt and Sellers are mo- 
tivated mostly by pure curiosi- 
ty and, as Sellers says, by “how 
spoiled we are and how little we 
know about the world.” 
Though he’s got no journal- 
ism training, Colt’s confronta- 


- 
_—— 





tional nature serves him well. 
The last night in Haiti, he wants 
to sleep in one of the 1,300 tent 
camps where mostly middle- 
class Haitians are surviving 


(despite the protestations of 


his security detail). When it 
rains, they must bail out their 
shanties, which fill with sewer 
water. Colt will capture this on 
film. “This,” he says, “will be 
our scoop.” 

Suddenly it starts to pour. 
We rush to a small camp 
called Seville, in the shad- 
ow of the U.S. Embassy. Min- 
utes later, Colt steps inside a 
fetid scrap-metal shanty filling 
with water. He says to the man 
inside, “So youre telling me 
that when it rains here, most 
of the people sleep standing 
up?” Yes. The man smiles, de- 
spite it all. “Merci beaucoup,” 
Colt says, when we finally 
leave. It’s the only French he 
knows, but it gets the message 
caCTOSS. CHARLES BETHEA 














INTHE NEWS 


Trent Reznor scoring 
‘Dragon Tattoo’ film 
After earning a Golden Globe 
nomination for scoring The 
Social Network, Reznor will 
reunite with 
director David 
Fincher for 
the upcoming 
screen adapta- 
tion of Stieg 
Larsson’s The 
Girl With the Dragon Tattoo. 
Reznor has completed two 
hours of music for the film, 
which will be in theaters 

next Christmas. Of the music, 
Reznor said, “It [has] an 
organic, layered feel that felt 
like something we've never 
done before.” 


Lady Gaga prepping 
new album for May 
The singer announced that 
her next album, Born This 
Way, is due May 23rd, and the 
title track will 
be released on 
February 13th. 
“It’s fucking 
really good,” 
Gaga told an 
—— audience in 
November. “I promise to give 
you the greatest album of this 
decade, just for you.” 
Flaming Lips planning 
once-a-month releases 
The band has ambitious plans 
for 2011: Frontman Wayne 
Coyne says the Flaming Lips 
will hit the studio soon and 
intend to release new songs 
every month, while filming 
the entire process. “We're 
eoing to spend a lot of time 
recording at our houses or 
wherever we are at,” says 
Coyne. “It’s gonna be, ‘We're 
working on a song, and it’s 
gonna be up by Friday.’” While 
the songs will be available as 
downloads, the 
ee hand hopes to 
eeea put outtoys 
> and vinyl to 
accompany the 
new mate- 
rial. For Coyne, 
the monthly schedule is an 
antidote to the traditional 
stretched-out album-release 
timetable, “To spend another 
two years with the same 13 
songs, it’s just like, “Fuck,” 
he says. “We want to try to 
live through our music as we 
create it instead of it beinga 
collection of the last couple 
years of our lives.” 


Patti Smith, the Roots 
set for Tibet benefit 

The 21st annual Tibet House 
Benefit will also feature Mi- 
chael Stipe and Philip Glass 
at Carnegie Hall on March 3rd. 
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We haven’t heard 
| Jagger pranced id 
thitgged-out ad Zimmer, Ke Enye and Jay-Z ade peace “1 play 

ridin with a Mack ruth ” Jay claims). As a wise man said, the shit is fucking ridi 
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“® “Hold It Again = 

©J t4ump! THUMP! THUMP! 
THUMP! No wonder DJ Pauly D was 
the first guy to big-up this Club 
Karma-ready insta-hit from our 
favorite MILFketeer. Our one regret 
is that Beavis and Butt-Head aren't 
back yet to snicker at the title, 


R.E.M. 
“Oh My Heart” 
4ag@ Remember Automatic for the People, 


and how it was all mandolin-y and awe- 
some? R.E.M. do, too, and they've brought 
back that vibe on this moving ballad about 
post-Katrina New Orleans - “a city half- 
erased.” Everybody hurts - especially if God 
keeps dumping hurricanes and oil on you. 


(tthe 
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MiGuEL FEAT. J. COLE 
“All | Want Is You” 


Ordinarily, we would tell you 
dim the lights, put this on and ge 
ork. But this neosoul Nineties L- 
back is so slinky that we say 
e lights on! (Note: Do not use 
es-throwback condom.) 







| DESTROVER “Kaputt” video 

y The New pUheBraninere! Dan Bejar eets all Roxy Music 

- on his other project’s latest songs. And the video - with 
ts conibe of a nerd, hot girls and alien landscapes - is the 
weirdest clip we've seen since that Sarah Palin/Ray J sex tape. 
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Roger Daltrey 
recovered from surgery, 
Who plot 2011 tour 
Shortly before 
the Who played 
the Super Bowl 
halftime show last 
year, Daltrey had 
a precancerous 
srowth removed 
from his throat. 
“My voice wasn't 
behaving in the normal way 
[on his 2009 solo tour],” he 
revealed in December. “It was 
becoming hard to sing. He 
took off what he could from 
the problem area on my vocal 
cord, Now [my doctor] swears 
he'll keep me singing till I'm 
80.” Nothing is confirmed, but 
Daltrey said that the Who are 
talking about launching a tour 
this year in which they will 
play more than their standard 
ereatest-hits show. “We have 
an incredible catalog,” he 
sald. “We're trying to work out 
something where we play a 
eoad chunk of it.” 


Universal Music 
archives headed to 
Library of Congress 
Aversion of Bing Crosby's 
“White Christmas,” Les Paul’s 
renditions of jazz standards 
and rare cuts from Louis Arm- 
strong and bluegrass legend 
1roe are among the 
200,000 master recordings 
being donated to the Library 
of Congress by Universal 
Music. The collection is drawn 
entirely from the first half of 
the 20th century - a period of 
recorded music that’s slowly 
vanishing, According to a Li- 
brary of Congress report, only 
14 percent of recordings made 
before 1965 are 
still available ta 
the public. “You're 
looking at dec- 
ades of popular 
music that are just 
sone,” says Gene 
DeAnna, head 

of the library’s 
Recorded Sound Section. 

“Us doing this is the only way 
it’s going to get out there.” 
Although it will take years to 
digitize the collection - much 
of which is on 78s - the library 
will begin streaming some of 
the material on its website 
later this year. 


Sting, James Taylor 

to celebrate Carnegie 
Hall’s 120th anniversary 
The New York concert hall 

will host a 120th-anniversary 
bash on April 12th with 
performances by an all-star 
ensemble, De sting, 
Taylor, Steve Mai 
Midler and hese 


mi) pars 
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Be heard. 
Hear. 





Bluetooth® headset. 





Finally, better sound quality 
tor both ends of your calls. 


Introducing the first Bluetooth headset from Bose that does what others cannot. The Bose B/uetooth 
headset lets you hear and be heard, even as noise levels change. It is engineered with proprietary 
technologies, so voices sound the way they should and you can hear what 
is being said better than ever before. In addition, an exclusive noise-rejecting 
microphone combined with digital signal processing allows you to be heard 


even when calling from a noisy environment. By combining advanced design and 






materials, this headset stays securely and comfortably in place. No other Bluetooth headset offers all 


this. Experience it for yourself, and discover how much better you can hear, and be heara. 


item (-t-lgamealela-  -// 1.7 =e 


call 1-800-486-7145, ext. 3110 or visit Bose.com/mobile Better sound through researche 





©2010 Bose Corporation. Patent rights issued and/or pending. The Bluetooth word mark is a regestered trademark owned by Bluetooth SIG, Inc., and any such use by Bose Corporation is under license. 








kids in seven cities. It was crazy. I had my reservations in the be- 


ginning, but what could it do to my career? I can’t imagine the 
eC L en ep negative side. Aerosmith’s on tour only part of the year anyway, 
and it’s the most watched TV show in America. 
Do you have the ability to rip into people, like Simon Cowell? 
I'm not the next Simon Cowell, certainly. Is everybody looking 
for the next Simon? He was fun to watch, but when youre sitting 
there with kids that really have adream to sing... 
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sere uaan'’t ancisor hic calle 
Perry won't answer his calls 
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But will you really be honest when someone 
VER THE PAST 18 MONTHS, STEVEN TYLER sounds like crap? 
has fallen off a stage twice, fought with his i Definitely. Iftheir moms and dads have been 
Aerosmith bandmates, checked into the  ¢ a See telling them they're fucking great, well, I'm 
Betty Ford Center, joined American Idol = » = 4 the one that’s going to tell them theyre not. 
and written his memoir, titled Does the Noise in I'll tell them, “You were terrible today, 
My Head Bother You? (It’s due out in the spring.) who told you that you can sing? Did 
“It’s been a good year for me, man,’ says Tyler, 62, you eat a lot of paint chips as achild?” 
checking in from his home in Boston on a short There are these 15-year-old kids that 
break from /dol, which launches January 19th. have been watching /dol for 10 years 
“Rehab was just the beginning of the beginning. — but they've never been booed at a 
I just put my nose to the grindstone. I was get- club. If you're going to play the Jdol 
ting rid of all the noise, and suddenly the plant game, you ve got to get ready to goin 
grows. Aerosmith toured in 2010, but Tyler's the blender and get chopped up. 
frequent pissing contests in the press with his | hear Aerosmith might 
Toxic Twin, Joe Perry, have left fans concerned record anew LP during 
about the fate of Aerosmith. But although Jdol your Idol downtime. 
will put Tyler in one of Americas most popu- Yeah, I’m trying to 
lar TV shows, his heart still belongs in his rally the guys togeth- 
band of four decades. “Aerosmith is my love,” er. We're having trou- 
he says. “I love them more than anything — ble getting Joe -I dont 
I've put in too many years, regardless of know where he is. 
what has gone on.” You and Joe have 
been bickering alot 
over the past couple 
of years. Have you 
guys worked 
everything out? 
As far as Joe goes, 
the guy's got LSD: Lead 
Strummer Disorder. 
We've been brothers forev- 
er, he’s just going through 
his thing. I think the rings 
of Saturn are composed en- 
tirely of unrecorded Joe Perry 
licks floating around in the 
ether somewhere, and we just 
have to get together and put the 
shit together. Were like peripher- 
al visionaries - we don’t see what's 
right in front of us, we see what's off 
tothe sides, and I just need to get them 
all together to put it together. 
band. I was so pissed at You sang a Beatles medley at the 
them for not calling me ‘ae, | Kennedy Center Honors in 
that I told my manager, + | lll ‘eS ' me December - what was that like? 
“Get me something else, * i, It was crazy - I was 16 when I saw the 
I need aside job, needa Beatles on Ed Sullivan, and now I’m 
day job, get me something being asked to sing the last four songs 
like Idol.” off Abbey Road with Sir Paul fucking 
You've already taped McCartney? During the show, I had 
a bunch of episodes. tears streaming down my face - and 
What’s it been like? I was looking right at Nancy Pelosi 
It’s like being the com- in the crowd! The next day, there was 
mander of the space shuttle, a ceremony at the White House. I go up to 
or being strapped into a simula- the president, and he says, “Steven Tyler, what are 
tor at flight school - we saw 700 you doing here?” @ 
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lt was just over a year ago when you 
entered rehab. Now you're a judge 
on American Idol. How did that 
happen? 

It all started because I had surgery 
on both of my feet to fix some nerve 
damage - as you can imagine, after 
being this whirling dervish/danc- 
ing bear for 40 years, my feet were 
messed up. I was on some pills 
to help with the pain, and that’s 
when I fell offstage [in August 
2009]. The guys were angry 
with me - they thought I was 
all fucked up - but I actually 
zigged where I should have 
zagged. After the tour, I 
checked into rehab — but 
I just didn't get any calls 
from the guys in the 
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KEVIN MAZUR WIREIMAGE 


THE UNTOLD STORY OF JOHN LENNON 


AND THE CREATION OF THE BEATLES. 
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Nominated for 


British independent = 
BAFTA Film Award 2009, 
FILM AWARDS Best Supporting Actress 
Anne-Marie Duff 
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BShvray Disc 


The Untold Story of John Lennon and the Creation of The Beatles 


NOWHERE BOY 


AARON JOHNSON ANNE-MARIE DUFF ano KRISTIN SCOTT THOMAS 
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“IT want to show that you can be funny and hot.... You can drink and read.” —Ke$ha 
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ecoliars: s pert use,” 
50° weed “bet 
anybody il make a 
grand mo’ Angene f 
today.” His new 
motto: Get rich or 
die de-icing! 
































Bieber leaned 
in for a Gomez 
smooch inthe 


Detroit emigre 
Kid Rock shook 
off a hangover 
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Celebrity Skin 


Regular folk spend the holiday season with an- 
noying in-laws and binge drinking, but the pop 
contingent jetted to the beach. Most came out tan 
and unscathed, except for poor Selena Gomez, who 
earned death threats and comments like “whore 
cancer whore” after pics surfaced of her canoo- 
dling with her Canadian hunk of love, Justin Bieber. 
Simmer down, ladies. 
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HOT COUGAR 
ACTION 

Newly 

single John 

_ Mellencamp 
"EY hit NewYork 
with Meg 
Ryan. No 

Velgemely 


: ® whether they 
» + sucked down 
{Sd chili dogs 


outside the 
Tastee Freez. 


Fe tirctedoves fly: | 
Santanaand | 
Blackman hitch 

up in Maui. - 


FRIENDLY 5 “Ais } Santana's Supernuptials 


After not spea Ii | 
ye years, old buds eu | After proposing onstage last July, Carlos Santana tied the knot with drum- 
PrasandWyclef —— mer Cindy Blackman in Maui. After their intimate white wedding, ’Los and 
Laie ona ita ad Blackman released a flock of doves. Santana wrote his own vows - with 
Haiti. Sadly, Lauryn | help from exec producer Clive Davis and Rob Thomas. “Gimme your 
|. Hill was on a separate F’, heart,” Santana told his bride, “make it real - or else forget about it!” 
flight - to Crazytown! 


|. JERSEY SCORE 

}DTF, or just BFF? Pauly D 
EValey sister-wife Chloé / 

» Sevigny smooshed into 
courtside seats to see the > 
Knicks spank the Spurs. 


THE LADY IS A VAMP 

At the Plaza Hotel’s tony 

Oak Room, those expecting 

a mellow night of Sinatra 

ended up going goo-goo ie ee Ae So 

for Gaga. The pop tart was :\i | a bee OS TAKIN’ IT TO 
there to support her old : . “ THE BEACH 
pal, crooner Brian | , | — i _... Watch your backs, Chickenfoot! 
Newman, but ended up . . . yt The tannest supergroup ever - 
belting “Someone to Watch ae “With James Hetfield, Doobie Bro 
Over Me” in her finest Pat Simmons, Mick Fleetwood and 
bondage gear. Classy! Alice Cooper - jammed in Maui. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN” 


of LAS VEGAS 


;2 9778 | COSMOPOLITANLASVEGAS COM 





“Til do anything and everything I feel like I can get away with.” 
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BRAND NEW 
CLASSICS 


WHEN MAYER HAWTHORNE first 
introduced his unique, contemporary 
soul sound on the music landscape, 
most thought they were listening 
to some rare, unreleased cuts from 
Motown or Stax. While 
he freely pays homage 
lo these forebear- 
ers, Hawthorne is 
a solo artist who 
is proud of his 
own modern day 
soul stylings. 










-THE 
CHANDELIER 


THE COSMOPOLITAN 
PORTE COCHERE: 






BOULEVARD POOL: 


For the current 
tour, when shows 
in Las Veras were 
planned, Hawthorne 

wanted more than the 
usual stopover gig. He was seeking his 
own new Vegas experience at a loca- 
tion that matched his modern sophis- 
lication, distinctive stvle and musical 
curiosity. As Hawthorne puts it, “Pll 
do anything and everything I feel like 
l can get away with’, so for this eclec- 
lic singer, producer and multi-instru- 
mentalist, The Cosmopolitan was the 
perfect fit. 


BOOK & STAGE: 





THE COSMOPOLITAN 
OF LAS VEGASISA 
UNIQUE LUXURY RESORT 
IN THE HEART OF THE 

LAS VEGAS STRIP. MAKE 
THE COSMOPOLITAN YOUR 
PLACE AND EXPERIENCE IT 
ALL FOR YOURSELF. 
cosmopolitanlasvegas.com 


Hawthorne made The Cosmopolitan 
his home for a 4-night stand at the re- 
sort’s Book & Stage Lounge, and we 
brought our cameras out to follow along. 
Like all stays at The Cosmopolitan, the 
experience was a story worth telling. 








WATCH FOR MAYER HAW THORNE’S NEXT ALBUM RELEASE THIS SUMMER 








TELEVISION 


Exile i Lo servile 


THE (UN)COOL | 
§ KIDS’ TABLE 
From left: Joel McHale, 
Danny Pudi, Yvette | 
icole Brown, Chevy 
» Chase, Donald Glover, | 
| Gillian Jacobs and | 
Alison Brie | 






After surviving some early missteps, ‘Community’ has become the 
most hilariously ambitious sitcom on television By Rob Sheffield 


HAT COULD BE 
more quintessen- 
tially American than 


Community? Its creative ex- 
plosion this season, all rapid- 
fire puns and meta-meta mind 
games, can't hide the fact that it 


Community 
Thursdays, § p.m., NBC 


belongs in along and honorable 
TV tradition: the Buncha Los- 
ers comedy, the most democrat- 
ic and inclusive kind of sitcom 
there is. These are the comedies 
that don't try to bludgeon you 
with plots or character devel- 
opment. They just show you a 
Buncha Losers hanging out, 
and invite you to join. 

It goes without saying that 
Buncha Losers comedies speak 
to tough times. The massive 
unemployment of the Reagan 
years gave us Taxi, Cheers and 
the genre-defining Night Court, 
a show you could never admit 
to watching without making 
people feel sorry for you. 

If Night Court was the sub- 
terranean bad conscience of 
the Eighties recession, Com- 
munity is the voice of our own 
brokedown moment. NBC has 
loaded its killer Thursday-night 


lineup with Buncha Losers 
comedies. The Office and 30 
Rock are kicking ass, and Parks 
& Recreation is stronger than 
ever. But what sets these shows 
apart from Community is that 
they're set in the workplace, 
which means their lovable mis- 
fits have common goals and 
problems. Not so on Communi- 
ty. These nitwits have nothing 
in common. Nobody achieves 
anything. Nobody learns any- 
thing either, even though it’s 
about college. Joel McHale, as 
the smarmy lawyer Jeff Wing- 
er, speaks for the group when 
he refuses to attend classes: 
“Jeff Winger never learns!” 
Exactly. That’s why this is 
the first show ever to get col- 
lege right. Everything looks 
unbelievably cheap and crum- 
my. Has fluorescent light on TV 
ever looked so grim? There is 
no attempt at campus humor, 
no keggers or fraternity houses. 
Instead, the Greendale gang 
spends all its waking hours 
doing what most college stu- 
dents have always done with 
their time: aimlessly hang- 
ing out, waiting for the fun to 
start. Campus loafing has never 
been so accurately (or lovingly) 
depicted, as our heroes build 
their own imaginary world 
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around dreadful puns and ar- 
cane 1n-jokes. My favorite mo- 
ment is when obsessive-com- 
pulsive film student Abed says, 
“Black jeans? Nice try, Michael 
Penn!” You can't even explain 
why that’s so funny without re- 
vealing what a loser you are. 
The first season of Com- 
munity stumbled a bit be- 
cause the plotlines too often 
veered into realism, but that 
is not a problem anymore. Not 


THE WATCH LIST 


Episodes 

Sundays, 9:30 p.m., 
Showtime 

Matt LeBlanc awesomely 
bumbles through a U.S. 
remake of a great U.K. sitcom. 
He portrays himself as an 
egotistical Hollywood dipstick 
- and he seems to know this 
territory from the inside. 


Skins 

Mondays, 10 p.m., MTV 
Speaking of remakes, 

MTV goes for a Yankee ver- 
sion of the scabrous British 
show. It’s faithful to the 
original, depicting messed-up 
teenagers talking dirty and 
shageing each other rotten 

- but it’s nowhere near as 
funny or as touching as Jersey 
Shore, R.S. 





when prize episodes concern 
a campuswide blanket fort, or 
a secret garden with a magic 
trampoline. Community takes 
off for entire episodes of goofy 
postmodern fantasy without 
a snag, from Abed’s animated 
Christmas special to Jeff and 
Annie’s investigation into the 
elaborate conspiracy behind 
the mysterious Professor Pro- 
fessorson. The more surreal it 
gets, the more this astound- 
ing cast shines - from Alison 
Brie (whom we all thought we 
knew as Trudy Campbell from 
Mad Men) to Chevy Chase (who 
knew he could adapt so deftly 
to a utility-man role?). And Joel 
McHale is asmirk virtuoso — he 
seems to have three times the 
normal human allotment of fa- 
cial muscles, and he can smirk 
with every one of them. 

There’s an entire episode, 
“Cooperative Calligraphy,” de- 
voted to the seven characters 
looking for control-freak An- 
nie's lost pen. All the action 
takes place in the study room, 
where nobody is allowed to 
leave until Annie finds her pen 
- it’s like a parody of the al- 
ready-classic Mad Men episode 
“The Suitcase,” where Don and 
Peggy interact in close quar- 
ters. In the old days, this would 
have been a they-all-get-stuck- 
in-an-elevator episode. But this 
one works because it’s all in 
their heads - everyone shares 
Annies insanity for a day. No- 
body walks out, and nobody 
finds the pen. On some level, 
every episode works this way 
— these characters share a con- 
sensual hallucination where 
they all inhabit one another's 
fantasy lives. 

Buncha Losers comedy is 
one of those homegrown Amer- 
ican art forms, up there with 
infomercials and Elvis-shaped 
soap carvings. No other civili- 
zation could have invented it. 
The French took a stab with 
Sartre's No Exit, but then they 
had to ruin it with a lesson at 
the end. And if there's any iron 
law to this, it’s that nobody ever 
learns. If they were capable, 
the first thing they would've 
figured out is how not to hang 
out with these losers. Tough 
times inspire deeply Ameri- 
can TV. This country has a lot 
in common with Jeff Wing- 
er: We never learn, and we're 
proud of it. @ 
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LEWIS JACOBS/NBC 
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| FOOTBALL | 


The NFLUs New Playbook 


Avoid the divas, find yourself a starting quarterback, don’t release explicit photos 
of yourself (or your wife), and other lessons of the 2010 NFL season By Matt Taibb! 


F THE SEATTLE-NEW 
| Orleans game proved any- 

thing, it’s that the NFL is 
the most unpredictable of all 
Americas major sports. You 
get 3,000 pounds of pissed- 
off NFL player running at top 


speed and seeking out blunt- | 


force collisions at full speed, 


and suddenly imperceptible | 
little neurological surges inen- | 
thusiasm and motivation will | 


mean a hell of a lot. 
Which makes sense, when 


you think about it. Imagine | | 


the difference between how 


hard you'd punch your local | 


bar bouncer in the teeth on a 


frat dare and how hard you'd | 
punch if you caught him ass- | 
fucking your wife against your | 


mother’s headstone. Then 


you can begin to understand 


how running back Marshawn 
Lynch can look like Mary Tyler 


Moore on the field for the first | 
16 games of the season, only to | 
materialize out of nowhere late | 


in Game 17 running through a 


Super Bowl defense like Jim | 
Brown on speed. Clearly, some- _ 


thing got into him. 
You just never know with 


these guys. Theyre all world- | 


class athletes; you get the 
wind blowing the wrong way 
through the locker room, and 
just like that the whole team is 
on fire. Even a Seattle team. 
With most of the 2010-11 


season 1n the books, it’s a good | 


time to do what us sportswrit- 
ers do much better than predict 
the future: overanalyze the re- 
cent past. In my mind, there 
were five main lessons to be 


learned from this very enter- | 


taining pre-lockout season: 


Don’t take an NFL head 

coaching job unless 
you’ve got a quarterback. 
What do John Fox, Brad Chil- 
dress, Eric Mangini and Mike 


Singletary have in common? 


That’s right, shitty quarter- | 


backs. There are other ways to 
get yourself fired in the NFL, 
of course. You can go the Wade 
Phillips-in-Dallas route and 
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| REX IN EFFECT 

| Jets head coach 

| Rex Ryan had one 
of the noisiest 
seasons in the 
league - both on 
and off the field. 





wear a doom-struck expression 
while steering a Super Bowl- 
caliber roster into an iceberg 
via lax discipline and bonehead 
calls Gn some other dimension, 
Cowboys fans, Tashard Choice 
is still fumbling that first-half- 
ending swing pass in the open- 
er against the Redskins!). Or 
you can be Josh McDaniels in 
Denver and spray disastrous 
personnel decisions in all di- 
rections like machine-gun fire. 
But the fastest way to get the 
ax in the NFL is to have Alex 
Smith or Jimmy Clausen run- 
ning your offense. Which is why 
whatever Harbaugh brother 
took the 49ers job is a moron, 
and whoever's on the sideline 
next to Andrew Luck in two 
years is a genius. This stuffisn't 
that hard to figure out. 


Avoid diva receivers at 
all costs. 


_ Looking back, how did we not 


see that Miami opening the 
vault and coughing up two 


high draft picks to rush former 
receiving leader Brandon Mar- 
shall and accuracy-challenged 
QB Chad Henne to the altar 
was one of the very worst ideas 
of Bill Parcells’ career? I think 
the citizens of Miami should be 
treated to a live pay-per-view 
broadcast of Parcells cheerful- 
ly sipping coconut drinks and 
tanning his elephantine belly 
on the shores of whatever is- 
land he’s vacationing on when 
Denver takes Miami's second- 
round pick next year. In other 
news, Randy Moss and Terrell 
Owens and Chad Ochocinco 
seemed also to prove the rule. 
Who wouldn't bet on Bengals 
QB Carson Palmer non-suck- 
ing next year without his whin- 
ing wideouts? 


If there are photos on the 
Internet of your wife pow- 
er-baring her snapper and get- 
ting her toes sniffed by some 
random young bearded dude, 
and you've allegedly peti- 


tioned openly to have strang- 
ers from all over ram their giant 
schlongs in her every orifice, 
you might not want to apply 
for a high-profile professional 
coaching job. 

That's just my advice. 


See No. 3. 

I mean, honestly, have you 
looked at those photos? If you 
haven't yet, I dare you right now 
to go online, look at the gaping- 
snapper photo and not laugh. 
It can't be done. Terri Schia- 
vo herself would have woken 
up and burst out laughing if 
that photo had been around 
before she died. Just keep look- 
ing back and forth between the 
cheerful “Who, me?” soccer- 
mom eyes and that strategi- 
cally placed red star. What the 
hell were they thinking? Are 
Americans the weirdest peo- 
ple on Earth, or what? 





And yet, it’ll all be worth 

it - if you can win the 
big one. 
The Super Bowl trophy is the 
one thing Americans will for- 
give anything to get, which is 
what makes it so awesome. 
You can drown dogs, text pic- 
tures of your dong to hap- 
less bimbos, eat steroids by 
the steel-drumful, cheat with 
video cameras, lie to cops 
about the murderers who fled 
the scene of the crime in your 
stretch Navigator, or just be 
an incorrigible sex offender 
who serially attacks defense- 
less women (try to figure out 
who I’m talking about there!), 
but if you win it all, it’s still 
endorsement time, baby! In 
baseball, America cares if you 
cheated; in basketball, they 
care if the DA ended up fil- 
ing charges. But alone among 
practically all endeavors in 
this country, a Super Bowl is 
like war - the winner gets ev- 
erything, even his own version 
of history. Which is why these 
guys fight so hard at the end, 
and what makes it so interest- 
ing to watch. @ 
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Who's to Blame 


The 12 politicians and corporate executives most 
responsible for blocking efforts to halt global warming 


* By Jeff Goodell « 








I. Rupert Murdoch 


CEO, News Corporation 


O ONE DOES MORE TO SPREAD DANGEROUS 
disinformation about global warming than 
Murdoch. In a year of record heat waves in 
Africa, freak snowstorms in America and 
epic flooding in Pakistan, the Fox network 
continued to dismiss climate change as nothing but a conspir- 
acy by liberal scientists and Big Government. Glenn Beck told 
viewers the Earth experienced no warming in the past decade 
— the hottest on record. Sean Hannity declared that “global 
warming doesn't exist” and speculated about “the true agenda 
of global-warming hysterics.” Even Brian Kilmeade, co-host 
of the chatty Fox & Friends, laughed off the threat of climate 
change, joking that the real problem was “too many polar 
bears.” + Murdoch's entire media empire, it would seem, is 
set up to deny, deny, deny. The Wall Street Journal routinely 
dismisses climate change as “an apocalyptic scare,” and Fox 
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News helped gin up a fake controversy by relentlessly hyp- 
ing the “climategate” scandal — even though independent in- 
vestigations showed that nothing in the e-mails stolen from 
British climate researchers undercut scientific conclusions 
about global warming. ** Murdoch knows better. In 2007, 
he warned that climate change “poses clear, catastrophic 
threats” and promised to turn News Corp. into a model of 
carbon neutrality. But at his media outlets, manufacturing 
doubt about global warming remains official policy. During 
the 2009 climate summit in Copenhagen, the Washington 
editor of Fox News ordered the network's journalists to never 
mention global warming “without immediately pointing out 
that such theories are based upon data that critics have called 
into question.” Murdoch may be striving to go green in his 
office buildings, but on air, the only thing he’s recycling are 


the lies of Big Coal and Big Oil. 
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2. Charles and 
David Koch 
CEO and Executive VP, Koch Industries 


With a combined worth of $43 billion, 
these two aging, archconservative broth- 
ers are America’s leading funders of the cli- 
mate-disinformation machine. By perpet- 
uating the use of fossil fuels, they in turn 
fuel their sprawling empire of oil refiner- 
ies and pipelines - the second-largest pri- 
vate corporation in the country. The Kochs 
have contributed $5 million to Americans 
for Prosperity, the driving force behind the 
Tea Party. They also gave nearly $25 mil- 
lion to conservative think tanks like the 
Heritage Foundation and the Cato Insti- 
tute, two of the leading players in the cli- 
mate-denial racket. And to help kill cli- 
mate legislation in Congress, Koch spent 
$38 million on lobbying - more than any 
energy company except ExxonMobil and 
Chevron. Last year, besides underwriting a 
host of conservative candidates in the mid- 
term elections, the Koch brothers backed 
Proposition 23, the unsuccessful effort 
to end California's crackdown on climate 
pollution, and funded attacks against the 
EPAs right to regulate carbon emissions. In 
David Koch’s twisted view, global warming 
is actually good for us. “The Earth will be 
able to support enormously more people,” 
he says, “because a far greater land area 
will be available to produce food.” 
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3. Sarah Palin 
Retired half-term governor, Alaska 


No state suffers more 
from global warming 
than Alaska, where 
glaciers are already 
melting, methane is 
bubbling up through 
the permafrost, and 
animals are being forced to alter their mi- 
gration patterns. Yet Palin, the host of 
Sarah Palin’ Alaska, continues to ridicule 
climate change as a “bunch of snake-oil 
science.” On her reality show, Palin tromps 
through the wilderness gushing about 
what she has called “the grandeurs of 
God's creation.” But in the real world, she 
disses climate scientists, trashes clean- 
energy jobs and throws her political weight 
behind candidates who deny the reality 
and risks of global warming. (More than 
half of the 64 candidates she endorsed in 
the midterm elections won.) Her low point 
came during the BP oil spill in the Gulf, 
which, with typical bang-your-head- 
against-the-wall logic, she blamed on 
“radical environmentalists’ who had 
locked up “safer drilling areas” like the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. 


4. Gregory Boyce 
CEO, Peabody Energy 
es ! There's no better ex- 
ey = ample of how capi- 

. talism profits from 
overheating the plan- 
et than Boyce. As 
head of the world’s 
largest publicly held 
coal company, Boyce is the darling of Wall 
Street, beloved for his crisp management 


style, nice suits and political muscle. To | 
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keep America addicted to coal, Peabody 
spent $5 million on lobbying last year, 
arguing that any attempt to limit carbon 
pollution will jack up energy prices and de- 
stroy the U.S. economy. But Boyce’s concern 
for America hasn't stopped him from going 
global with a vengeance, expanding opera- 
tions in China and Australia, and planning 
a huge export terminal to ship coal to the 
Far East. His most self-serving moment 
came in September, when he unveiled the 
“Peabody Plan to Eliminate Energy Pover- 
ty and Inequality.” The greatest global dan- 
ger, Boyce declared, is “not a future envi- 
ronmental crisis predicted by computer 
models” but the “human crisis” of 3.6 bil- 
lion people who lack easy access to electric- 
ity. The solution? More coal, which Boyce 
laughably referred to as “the only sustain- 
able fuel with the scale to meet the prima- 
ry energy needs of the world’s rising popu- 
lations.” It was the kind of statement that 
made sense back in 1910. A century later, 
it’s a recipe for climate catastrophe. 


3. Tom Donahue 
President, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


| - Donahue likes to call 
q : a his organization “the 
‘ voice of business.” 

, But under his leader- 
ship, the Chamber 
has become the voice 
of big polluters like 
Exxon Mobil and the American Petroleum 
Institute. “The main purpose of the Cham- 
ber,” says climate expert Joe Romm, “is to 
launder money from large industries and 
multinational corporations to affect pub- 
lic policy.” Last year, the Chamber spent 
$81 million on lobbying, far more than any 
other group. During the midterm election, 
it also pledged $75 million for ads to help 
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elect Republicans, nearly all of whom are 
ardent climate deniers. After helping to 
derail climate legislation and calling for a 
new “Scopes monkey trial” on the science 
of global warming, Donahue is now taking 
aim at the EPA, pushing industry-friend- 
ly studies to argue that tougher regula- 
tion of climate pollution will destroy mil- 
lions of jobs and shrink the economy by 
$1 trillion. 


6. Rex Tillerson 
CEO, ExxonMobil 


: As the world’s biggest 
carbon polluter — its 
oil spews an estimat- 
ed 1 trillion pounds 
of COs into the at- 
mosphere each year 
- ExxonMobil has 
the most at stake in the battle over climate 
legislation. In a sharp and cynical ploy, 
Tillerson rejected the cap-and-trade sys- 
tem being considered by Congress last 
year and instead backed a direct tax on 
carbon pollution — perhaps the most effec- 
tive way to halt global warming, but one he 
knew had absolutely no chance of passing. 
To cover his bets, Tillerson also poured 
$27 million into lobbying, much of it di- 
rected toward killing the climate bill. Such 
tactics may endanger the planet, but they 
help protect ExxonMobil’s bottom line. 
With the threat of regulation successfully 
eliminated, the world’s richest corporation 
grew even richer, posting $7 billion in 
profits in the third quarter alone — rough- 
ly $100 million a day. And with ice in the 
Arctic vanishing at an unprecedented 
pace - melting that one climate scientist 
calls a “death spiral” - ExxonMobil could 
even be drilling for oil and gas beneath the 
North Pole in the not-so-distant future. 
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7. Tim Phillips 

President, Americans for Prosperity 

As leader of AFP, a 
corporate front group 
that funnels cash to 
the Tea Party, Phil- 
lips is on a Mission to 
convince Americans 
that global warming 
is a plot hatched by Al Gore to take away 
their freedom and destroy the economy. 
Backed with $5 million from foundations 
funded by Koch Industries, Phillips 
launched a “Hot Air Tour” of America last 
year, staging faux-populist protests against 
climate legislation. In California, he orga- 
nized “No Jobs” fairs to encourage voters 
to support Proposition 23, the referendum 
backed by the oil industry that would have 
scrapped the state’s crackdown on global 
warming. And during the midterm elec- 
tions, he cooked up a “No Climate Tax” 
pledge for conservative candidates, mak- 
ing them all but promise never to utter the 
words “cap and trade” in public, let alone 
vote for it in Congress. The political pres- 
sure worked: More than 600 candidates 
signed the planetary death warrant. 


8. Ken Cuccinelli 
Attorney general, Virginia 


Heres a novel strate- 
gy to make sure no- 
body thinks too hard 
about the risks of 
global warming: 
Criminalize climate 
science. Cuccinelli, 
Virginias ultraright attorney general, is 
using his prosecutorial power to harass 
and intimidate those who are raising the 
alarm about climate change. His first tar- 
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get: Michael Mann, a respected scientist 
whose research has shown that the Earth 
is experiencing rapid warming. Mann, 
whose work surfaced in the “climategate” 
scandal, was cleared of any wrongdoing by 
several independent investigations. But 
that didn't stop Cuccinelli from issuing a 
subpoena ordering the University of Vir- 
ginia, Mann's former employer, to turn 
over the scientist's e-mails in an effort to 
discredit his research. Taking time away 
from prosecuting the 18,000 violent 
crimes committed each year in Virginia, 
Cuccinelli argued that Mann is guilty of 
criminal fraud for spending taxpayer 
money on studies that show the planet is 
warming. Such grandstanding is “an at- 
tack against the important role science 
plays in society,” says Francesca Grifo of 
the Union of Concerned Scientists. “No 
matter how many lawsuits Cuccinelli files, 
it won't stop the seas from rising.” 


9. Sen. Jay Rockefeller 


Democrat, West Virginia 


The senior senator 
from the ancestral 
home of Big Coal 
talks a good game 
when it comes to 
global warming. “I’m 
concerned that pow- 
erful voices continue to argue that climate 
change is a myth,” Rockefeller declared 
last year. “Greenhouse gas emissions are 
not healthy for our Earth or for her people, 
and we must take serious action to reduce 
them.” But Rockefeller’s deeds don’t match 
his lofty rhetoric. Last year, he led the 
charge in the Senate to prevent the EPA 
from regulating carbon emissions, insist- 
ing that Congress should be the one to “de- 
termine how best to reduce greenhouse 
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gases in a way that protects West Virgin- 
ia’s economy. Given that there is no chance 
lawmakers will take action on carbon pol- 
lution anytime soon, Rockefeller’s move 
was just another excuse to burn more coal. 
What's worse, it also provided Republi- 
cans with bipartisan cover in their crusade 
to strip the Obama administration of its 
last remaining way to cut planet-warming 
pollution on its own. “Who does Senator 
Rockefeller think will protect Americans 
from the dangers of global warming if the 
government is left with no tools to do so?” 
asks Peter Lehner, executive director of 
the Natural Resources Defense Council. 


10. Rep. Darrell Issa 


Republican, California 

The new chairman of 
the House Oversight 
Committee has 
vowed to use his sub- 
poena powers to “in- 
vestigate” climate 
scientists, denounc- 
ing federal funding of their work as part of 
a “tsunami of opacity, waste, fraud and 
abuse.” Insisting that the planet is only 
going through a temporary and natural 
“warming cycle,” Issa points to the bogus 
“climategate” scandal as evidence that sci- 
entists “played fast and loose with both the 
truth and our money.” Money is certainly 
something Issa knows well: His car-alarm 
empire has made him one of the richest 
members of Congress, with an estimated 
fortune of $160 million. And while he has 
absolutely no background in science, he 
has a unique set of credentials for ferret- 





ing out wrongdoing: He has been charged | 


twice with auto theft and once with carry- 
ing a concealed weapon, and owned a fac- 
tory destroyed by suspected arson. 


Il. Bjorn Lomborg 
Author, “Cool It” 





cian, a self-pro- 
claimed “skeptical 


past decade down- 
playing the risks of 
global warming, has long been the darling 
of do-nothing politicians who cite his 
bogus numbers to justify their inaction on 
climate change. The good news is that last 
year Lomborg finally admitted we have a 
problem, arguing that world leaders 
should invest $100 billion annually to de- 
velop clean energy. The bad news is that 
Lomborg still fails to grasp the urgency of 
the threat, blithely insisting that global 
warming is “not the end of the world.” In- 
stead of pushing to cap carbon pollution 
immediately, he continues to cite research 
that is a decade out of date, asserting that 
“global sea levels are not likely to rise more 
than about 20 inches by 2100.” In fact, the 
latest research shows that sea levels will 
likely rise by three to six feet. Lomborg is 
also wrong when he claims that most polar 
bears aren't threatened by global warm- 
ing, that the lives saved by warmer winters 
will outnumber the deaths caused by heat 
waves and drought, and that the breakup 
of the Larsen B Ice Shelf in Antarctica is 


unrelated to rising temperatures. “He's a | 
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performance artist disguised as an aca- 
demic,” says Howard Friel, an indepen- 
dent researcher who has systematically 
debunked Lomborg’s work. 


12. Rep. Fred Upton 


Republican, Michigan 


When Upton was 
named chairman of 
the powerful House 
Energy and Com- 
merce Committee in 
December, climate 
activists breathed a 
sigh of relief. At least the two other front- 
runners — Joe Barton, a longtime shill for 
the oil and gas industry, and John Shim- 
kus, who invokes the Bible to justify doing 
nothing to stop global warming - didn’t get 
the job. But Upton, a moderate who has 
backed new standards for more efficient 
light bulbs and admitted that “we need to 
reduce emissions, won the chairmanship 
by shamelessly transforming himself into 
a Tea Party wanna-be. He now claims he is 
“not convinced” that carbon needs to be 
regulated and denounces climate legisla- 
tion as “an unconstitutional power grab 
that will kill millions of jobs.” As chair- 
man, Upton is expected to further boost 
his credibility with the Tea Party by launch- 
ing an all-out war on new regulations pro- 
posed by the EPA, including stricter air- 
quality standards and tougher limits on 
toxic coal ash. In fact, Upton has promised 
that EPA officials will spend so much time 
being questioned before his committee 
that “we will give them their own parking 
place’ on Capitol Hill. 





THE RAMPAGE IN TUCSON 


Sarah Palin's “Bullseye” 


hen Rep. Gabrielle 
| Giffords and 18 
others were gunned 


down in Arizona on January 8th, 
Jon Stewart was quick to absolve 
right-wing fear-mongers like 
Sarah Palin of any responsibility. 
“Lwouldn’t blame our political 
rhetoric,” Stewart said, “any 
more than I would blame heavy- 
metal music for Columbine.” 
But what Stewart failed to 
note is that Palin and her ilk 
are guilty of a glaring double 
standard in the way they've 
dealt with the tragedy. After the 
shooting, the very pundits who 
have stirred up murderous rage 
against Democrats like Giffords 
raced to portray Jared Lee 
Loughner - an anti-government 
zealot who echoed the Tea 
Party’s rhetoric - as an isolated 


kook. “The shooter was nuts,” 
said Glenn Beck. “We're dealing 
with an insane individual,” 
added Rush Limbaugh. Michelle 
Malkin trashed Loughner asa 
“pothead” and “psycho” who 
has “more in common with 
Jane Fonda than with Sarah 
Palin.” Palin herself dismissed 
Loughner as “deranged” and 
“apparently apolitical.” 

Yet Palin and Co. took a much 
different line in 2009, when 
Nidal Hasan, an American- 
born Muslim, opened fire at 
Fort Hood, killing 13. Before 
anything was known of Hasan’s 
motivations, Limbaugh insisted 
that there was no need to ask 
“why did he doit” because 
Hasan had once worshipped 
at a mosque with a “whacked- 
out imam.” Beck mocked any 
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notion that Hasan might be 
mentally ill, branding hima 
“Muslim extremist, a terrorist.” 
Malkin called any suggestion 
that Hasan was suffering from 
post-traumatic stress “the MSM 
whitewashing of jihad.” As for 
Palin? Hasan, she said, was a 
“terrorist” who should have 
been “profiled.” 

In short, Palin and the right 
were eager to blame Al Qaeda's 
rhetoric for Fort Hood - yet 
they reject any such culpability 
when someone attempts to 
assassinate a Congresswoman 
whom Palin herself had 
identified as a “target” and 
marked with a “bullseye” on 
her now-infamous map of 
Democratic candidates. Imagine 
how different Palin’s response 
would have been if Giffords 


were a Republican - and if her 
opponents had been urged to 
“RELOAD!” by Rep. Keith Ellison, 
the lone Muslim in Congress. 

Far from apologizing for her 
lock-and-load imagery, Palin 
bizarrely insists that her critics 
are the ones putting kids at 
risk. “Our children will not have 
peace,” she warned Beck, “if 
politicos just capitalize on this 
to succeed in portraying anyone 
as inciting terror or violence.” 

A nine-year-old girl and 
five others are dead. Thirteen 
others are injured. But in 
Palin’s mind, she is the victim 
of a “blood libel.” Perhaps she 
bears no blame for inciting the 
mass murder in Tucson. But her 
response proves that she is, at 
the very least, a self-serving 
hypocrite. TIM DICKINSON 
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LIL WAYNE AS HE RECLAIMS HIS CROWN 
BY JOSH EELLS * PHOTOGRAPH BY MARK SELIGER 


HE PROCESSING ROOM AT THE NEW YORK 
City Correctional Institution for Men is 
about as depressing as youd expect. Broken 
pay phone, roachy floors, harsh fluorescent 
lights. There’s a rusty old vending machine 
against one wall, and along the other, a bank 
of blue plastic chairs where wives and moth- 


ers wait for their men to be released, watch- 





ing Oprah reruns in shared silence. Presid- 
ing over the scene is a blue-uniformed guard, a warning 
hanging from his Plexiglas partition: NO FIREARMS, AM- 
MUNITION, KNIVES, DRUGS, ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES OR 
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RECORDING DEVICES PERMITTED ON RIKERS ISLAND. ® 
It's 2 a.m. on November 4th. The sky is black; there's a 
light rain falling. Outside, two inmates are sweeping up 
trash near the barbed-wire fence, shivering in their or- 
ange jumpsuits. “Hey, man - you got a cigarette?” whis- 
pers one. A guard yells at him to keep moving. In the dis- 
tance is the Manhattan skyline, the Empire State Building 
all glowing and white. Across the bay, the red runway 
lights of LaGuardia Airport are blinking like a taunt. = 
(Later, he'll love telling the story about the time they were 
all out in the yard and a jet took off overhead, on course, 
no doubt, to some barbed-wire-less tropical paradise. 
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we LIL WAYNE 


“Man, I bet you can't wait to get on 
that plane, right?” another inmate said 
to him. 

He shook his head. “Nah. I got my own 
plane.”) 

At the far end of the bridge, outside the 
gate, they're staked out, waiting. TMZ, 
MTV News, paparazzi, fans. He was sup- 
posed to get out at midnight, so at this 
point, they've been here a few hours - 
checking their Twitter feeds, trading ru- 
mors. One guy says he heard he lost a day 
of “good time” and won't get out until to- 
morrow. Another says that’s bullshit, the 
cops are just saying that so everyone will 
leave. The burly corrections officer patrol- 
ling the parking lot is having none of it. 
“What do you wanna wait for that jerk-off 
for, anyway? Go home!” 

As three turns to four turns to five to 
six, even the die-hards decide to call ita 
night, so there’s pretty much no one left 
when the convoy finally rolls up around 
8 a.m. Ten blacked-out SUVs (“Like we 
were picking up the president,” says his 














IX WEEKS LATER, WAYNE IS 
on another island, guarded by 
another gate. 

This island is called La 
Gorce - “a hidden oasis in 
the middle of Miami Beach,” 
in the words of the realtors. 
Wayne lives here, down the 
road from Billy Joel, in a 
$14 million modernist mansion he’s pret- 
ty sure he bought sometime in 2009. (He's 
bad with dates.) In the garage are a Rolls- 
Royce, a Bugatti Veyron and a different 
Maybach - the one his label bought him 
when his 2008 album Tha Carter III went 
platinum in a week. His black-gloved 
chautteur, Mr. G, stands at attention next 
to the Prius he drives when he’s not on 
duty. Docked out back, under the palm 
trees, there’s also a speedboat. “I don't 
know how to drive it yet,” says Wayne. 
“But I do have it.” 

You know the line on his No Ceilings 
mixtape where Wayne says he has an ele- 
vator in his crib? That's because he has an 


“To be honest, I still haven't ex- 
haled,” he says, sparking a Don Lino. 
The day after he got out, he flew to 
Arizona to settle a different case (drug 
possession; three years probation). Then 
it was to New Orleans for a Hornets game, 
back west to play a show in Vegas with 
his protégé Drake, and finally home to 
Miami for a red-carpet bash with his 
whole Young Money/Cash Money family 
- Drake, Nicki Minaj, his partner Mack 
Maine, label chief Bryan “Baby” Williams, 
a.k.a. Wayne's surrogate father. He liked 
seeing everybody, Wayne says. But it was 
also a lot to handle on his third day out. “I 
can't front - I was out of place, mentally. I 
didn't talk too much. I had my hood on the 
whole night, my shades. I played the cor- 
ner — you wouldn't have even known it was 
my party. We went to the strip club after- 
ward, but I didn't really get to enjoy my- 
self. It was too much of a shock.” 

Wayne's troubles started back in 2007, 
when, after a concert in Manhattan, 
NYPD officers - claiming they smelled 





‘VAIL WASN'T AS DIFFICULT AS PEOPLE THINK,” 
SAYS WAYNE. “ONCE YOU GET OVER WAKING UP EVERY 
DAMN DAY IN THAT MOTHERF**KER, IT’S ALL GOOD.” 


manager) moving with paramilitary pre- 
cision. His mom is in one car; the man 
he calls his daddy is in another. A May- 
bach peels off from the pack and drives 
inside to collect its cargo. By now, he's 
already changed out of his state-issued 
green work suit and back into civvies: a 
long-sleeved white T-shirt, a white hat, 
Vans. He's nine or 10 pounds heavier, filled 
out by eight months of jailhouse push-ups; 
he looks tired, even a little shellshocked. 

The Maybach eases back out of the 
gate, trailed by an unmarked Depart- 
ment of Corrections van flashing red and 
blue. From here, it will whisk him into 
Manhattan and back to his luxury mid- 
town hotel suite, where he'll hug his kids, 
smoke a celebratory cigar, and take a long, 
hot shower. He'll spend the afternoon get- 
ting his braids done and playing with his 
family, then board the private plane that 
will take him back home. But for now, as 
the doors roll shut and lock behind him, 
all he can think is that he made it. For 
the first time in 242 days, Lil Wayne is a 
free man. 


Contributing editor JosH EELLS wrote 
the Eminem cover story in RS 1118. 
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elevator in his crib. Other things he has in 
his crib: a sprawling root deck with South 
Beach ocean views; an Escher-like stair- 
case leading up to his two-story master 
suite; a marble-topped island in the foyer 
to display his dozens of awards, includ- 
ing the Grammy for Best Rap Album he 
sometimes uses as an ashtray; a five-foot- 
tall painting of himself; a grand piano; 
and a telescope. “Got 10 bathrooms, I 
could shit all day,” he once boasted on 
a different song, and that too is not an 
exaggeration. 

At the moment, Wayne is in the guest 
wing, on the other side of the bamboo- 
forested, koi-ponded courtyard. This 
is where two of his boys stay: his vide- 
ographer, DJ Scoob Doo, and Marley, who 
carries his luggage and makes sure he 
never runs out of Coke. Wayne is sitting 
between them, watching the Ravens play 
the Texans on Monday Night Football. 
He’s in his new uniform —- white Polo tee, 
shredded acid-washed jeans. Before him, 
on an egg-shaped coffee table, are a half- 
dozen cellphones, six tins of Don Lino 
Africa cigars, four lighters, a liter of 
Sprite and a four-pound bag of 
Jolly Ranchers. 


marijuana - boarded his bus and found 
a loaded .40-caliber pistol. His manager, 
Cortez Bryant, says the gun was his, but 
the cops charged Wayne. 

“Tt was all bullshit,” Wayne says. “They 
found [the gun] inside a bag, and in that 
bag I had a prescription. So they were 
like, “This is your bag.’ But tt is what it is. I 
dropped my nuts and took it.” He pleaded 
guilty to attempted criminal possession 
of a weapon and was sentenced to a year 
in Rikers. With good behavior, he'd be out 
in eight months. 

Wayne was housed in Rikers’ Eric M. 
Taylor Unit, section 3-Upper. He was 
in PC - protective custody (Wayne calls 
it “Punk City”) - where they put any- 
one who might have trouble in the gen- 
eral population: celebrities, informants, 
child-molesters, ex-cops. He had his own 
10-foot-by-six-foot cell - number 23 - 
with a bed, a sink, a toilet, a desk and a 
window. (What was outside the window? 
“The jail.”) He also had a so-called “day 
room” he shared with eight or nine other 
inmates, where he could watch TV or play 
games for about eight hours a day. 

Wayne skipped the mess hall, preferring 
to buy food from the commissary - lasa- 
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gna, chicken, tortillas, cheesy rice, Pop- 
Tarts. 3-Upper had a communal kitchen, 
so most days the PC-ers cooked together, 
like the prison scene in Goodfellas. Other 
days, Wayne says, “I chefd up myself.” 

He read a lot. Mostly biographies: Jim 
Morrison, Jimi Hendrix, Marvin Gaye, 
Joan Jett, Vince Lombardi. He really liked 
Anthony Kiedis’ Scar Tisswe - “That one 
was really good.” And deeper stuff, too: 
“T read a book about 2012 and the Mayan 
apocalypse. I read Confucius’ Odes, the 
Tao Te Ching or Chung or however you say 
it, the whole Bible. That was my first time 
reading the Bible ever.” 

Whatd you think? 

“It was deep! I liked the parts where 
some character was once this, but he 
ended up being that. Like hed be dissing 
Jesus, and then he ends up being a saint. 
That was cool.” 

For music, he had a little transistor 
radio, also from the commissary. He lis- 
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tened to mostly oldies - Anita Baker, 
Prince - except for Fridays and Satur- 
days, when the DJs on the hip-hop sta- 
tions could spin whatever they wanted. 
“What we'd do, since we gotta lock in at 
10:45, everybody would turn their radios 
to the same station, and wed just be jam- 
ming,” he says. “It was basically like being 
in the club.” 

He didn’t lift weights or play ball - the 
prison-issue shoes were too thin - but 
he did play a lot of cards: Crazy Eights, 
Spades and his favorite, Uno. “I'd bust 
a nigga’s ass at Uno,” he says. “We were 
gambling for commissary and phone time 
~ I was taking all a nigga’s shit. ‘Lemme 
get them cookies, lemme get them chips, 
lemme get that soup.’ I would have a bed 
full of shit - the CO would come through 
like, “What are you, about to cook?’ ‘Nope, 
just kicked ass at Uno, that’s all!’ 

“I swear to God, niggas used to be like, 
‘Sorry, baby, I can’t talk tonight - Wayne 


got my phone call again,” he says. “They 
would say, ‘Come on, man, let me just call 
her tonight.’ ‘Fuck no! What’s her number? 
I'll have my people text her.” 

(Not surprisingly, the other inmates 
eventually stopped asking Wayne to play. 
“I would come to the day room and nig- 
gas were playing. I'd be like, “Why yall 
ain't call me?’ “Oh, we thought you were 
asleep. Right - like you can't look in my 
cell and see I’m right there. We ain't got 
no doors, nigga!”) 

One of his favorite pastimes was read- 
ing letters from fans. He got a lot of let- 
ters - so many that he couldnt keep them 
in his cell, because it was a fire hazard. He 
says of the 400-odd pieces of mail he got 
each day, hed read 20 or 30, and answer 
about half. His team also set up a website 
so he could post shorter messages online. 
(He wrote them out by hand, and an assis- 
tant uploaded them once a month.) 

The site - WeezyThanxYou.com - is 
maybe the sweetest public act a rapper has 
ever committed. He flirts with the girls, 
calls them “adorable,” “cutie,” “darling,” 
“baby doll.” (The guys he calls “bro.”) He 
sends birthday wishes, fantasy-football 
tips, relationship advice. He compliments 
fans’ artwork, their poetry, their photog- 
raphy, their raps. Most of all, he offers en- 
couragement: 

“IT know youll be a wonderful teacher 
someday.” 

“Earning your Masters in Library and 
Information Science is beautiful.” 

“Nice Halloween outfit Allison!” 

“I hope you kill ‘em in the softball field. 
Go Tia!” 

“I prayed for your grandpa and love your 
decision to become a radiologist. Jed you 
are amazing!” 

Wayne also had a lot of visitors. His 
family, of course: his mom, Jacita, his four 
babies’ mothers, his 12-year-old daugh- 
ter, Reginae, and his boys - two-year- 
old Dwayne III, 17-month-old Kam and 
14-month-old Neal, whom he calls his “lit- 
tler meatball.” (Neal doesnt speak yet, but 
Kam can say “da-da.”) A lot of friends, too: 
Diddy. Fat Joe. Drake and Nicki and ev- 
eryone from Cash Money, of course. Kanye 
West came and rapped his whole album for 
Wayne, two months before it came out. T.I. 
wanted to come, but his probation officer 
wouldn't let him. Wayne's pal Brett Favre 
couldnt make it either, but he did get on 
the phone to say, “Keep your head up.” 

He also had a job. “I was an SPA,” Wayne 
says - a suicide-prevention aide. (It’s the 
highest-paying gig in Rikers - 50 cents 
an hour.) He walked the halls from 10 to 
six at night, keeping an eye out for people 
trying to kill themselves. At first he liked 
it, because it got him out of his cell and let 
him sleep in. But eventually, the hours got 
to him. “10 to six, niggas all be asleep,” he 
says. “That shit was for the birds.” 

Wayne says he got along with most of his 
fellow inmates, as well as his COs. (“Tma 
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cool dude.”) He didn’t much care for the 
warden, though: “He had that white paint 
job,” he says, pointing to his face, “and you 
know how they feel about that black paint 
job. Especially when that black paint job 
got money.” 

But all in all, he says, it wasn't that bad. 
“Not to use the word ‘easy — but it wasnt 
as difficult as people might think. There's 
difficulty - mentally, just waking up every 
damn day in that motherfucker. But once 
you get over that, it’s all good.” 

It took him a while. “He ain't used to 
living like that,” says Baby. “Getting or- 
ders. Taking orders. It was hard.” Cortez 
Bryant says that for the first two weeks, 
Wayne was pretty down. “Sometimes hed 
call, and I'd be like, “What are you doing?’ 
And hed say, “What do you think I’m 
doing? I’m in jail.”” 

At the beginning, Wayne kept a jour- 
nal, thinking he might publish it some- 
day. But he quit after a couple of weeks. 
“It got boring,” he says. “Every day was the 
same. In a radio interview last summer, 
he talked about how he‘ call Drake three 
or four times a week, but Drake would only 
answer once. Wayne didn't blame him. 
“Every time I dial somebody’s number,” he 
said, “I feel like I’m bothering them.” 

His last month was the hardest. In May, 
he got caught with an iPod charger in his 
cell Git was found in his garbage can in- 
side a bag of chips) and was punished 
with 30 days in solitary. (He also had a 
watch with an MP3 player on it, and an- 
other inmate tried to take the rap. “He 
was a solid nigga,’ Wayne says. “Shout- 
out to my nigga Charles.”) Wayne was in 
the box from the beginning of October 
until the day he was released. “That was 
the worst,” he says. “No TV. No radio. No 
commissary. Basically youre in there 23 
hours a day.” The only upside was that he 
had a window onto the street, where he 
could watch cars go by, people come and 
go. “I used to sit at that motherfucker all 
day,’ he says. 


NDER THE TERMS OF HIS 
probation, Wayne is required 
to perform 360 hours of com- 
munity service. (He also can't 
drink tor three years, can't as- 
sociate with known criminals 
and can't vote, although the 
last one doesnt bother him 
much: “I vote for niggas in 
the Pro Bowl.”) 

On a wintry December afternoon, 
Wayne is on his way to hour one. He's due 
at Miami’ Charles Drew Middle School 
to give aspeech to a class of unsuspecting 
eighth-graders. In the auditorium, the as- 
sistant principal, Mr. Dawkins, is excited. 
“They're gonna flip out,” he says. “Hell - 
I’m gonna flip out.” 

“What’s poppin’, yall?” says Wayne 
when he finally walks onstage an hour 
and 15 minutes late. “I’m here to talk to 
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yall about what’s important in 
life - and that is that you live 
it to the fullest.” He tells them 
how he started rapping when he 
was eight, how he signed a deal 
at age 11. How as a kid he was 
lucky, educationwise, because 

his mom put him in a magnet 

school and stayed on him about 

his homework. 

Afterward, he takes a few 
questions: his favorite sub- 
ject (history); what sports he 
played growing up (baseball 
and football); his best song (“I haven't re- 
corded it yet” — the kids like that one); 
whether he gets nervous before a show 
(‘T'm literally shaking”); why he looks so 
much taller on TV (“I really don’t have 
an answer for that!”). An English teach- 
er praises his vocabulary, and he beams. 
When it’s over, he signs autographs. No- 
body asks about jail. 

In the parking lot, Bryant says good- 
bye to two ladies in brown pantsuits - 
Wayne's probation officers. He says he 
thought it went well: “Wayne was ner- 
vous. He hasn't talked to a school in along 
time.” Now, Wayne's headed home to take 
a nap. He was at the club until late and 
he’s still recovering. 

Before he went to jail, Wayne chain- 
smoked blunts like they were Marlboro 
Lights. (He purportedly used to take his 
bus instead of flying, because he didn't 
like going that long without getting high.) 
That was on top of his promethazine- 
laced cough-syrup habit that left him in 
a thick perma-haze. He could be cold, 
short-tempered, dismissive, sour. Some- 
times his friends didn't even want to be 
around him. 

Bryant says he’s more patient now. 
“That was one of the things he wanted 

















to work on in there: Learning to think 
things through, and not just go off. Lately 
there’ve been a lot of situations where he 
might have blown up before, but instead 
he’s handled it very cool and calm.” 

Like what? 

“For example, when a hotel reserva- 
tion is messed up and they don’t have the 
kind of room he's accustomed to. The old 
Wayne would have been, like, “We're gonna 
find the nearest city with a suite!’ Now he’s 
like, ‘It’s cool, I'll stay in a king.” 


ATER THAT NIGHT, WAYNE Is 
gliding through a model-filled 
subterranean VIP chamber at a 
Miami Heat game, Mack Maine 
with him, his bodyguard Anton 
right behind. He makes his way 
through the locker-room tun- 
nel, and settles into his court- 
side seat. Across the way, Dw- 
yane Wade is chatting with Timbaland; 
LeBron James so close you can see his 
delts twitch. 

Wayne likes going to Heat games, but 
he’s not a Heat fan. Especially not tonight, 
when theyre playing his New Orleans Hor- 
nets. At halftime, the Hornets’ Chris Paul 
comes over to say hi — he’s another friend 
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who visited Wayne in jail. Wayne gives him 
a hug, and says he'll be at his charity bowl- 
ing tournament later in the week. Paul sees 
Wayne's purple Hornets cap and grins. 

Unfortunately, it’s not their night. The 
Hornets are down by 15 with three min- 
utes left to play when Wayne decides to 
make for the exit. Camera phones and 
the eyes of the Heat Dancers trail him 
the whole way. He's the biggest star in the 
building not wearing a uniform. 

But back home after the game, he’s feel- 
ing a little hurt. “Them niggas never speak 
to anigga, he says. 

He's talking about James and Wade. 
“They don't chuck me the deuce or noth- 
ing! Nigga spent all that money on 
them fucking tickets...come holla 
at me!” 

“Maybe they're intimidated,” offers 
Scoob., 

“Intimidated? Of what? They think I’m 
gonna kill ‘em or something? Them niggas 
is LeBron and D-Wade! They don't be in- 
timidated of anything.” 


Rita Hayworth-in-Shawshank. After a | 


while, “Anybody starts looking good in 
that bitch. Like, ‘Damn, look at her with 
that uniform on. Mrs. Officer!’” 

They finish eating, and Noel brings 
over dessert. It’s not that he couldn't han- 
dle chastity, Wayne says. He's gone eight 
months before - or at least five or six. He 
does it every time he’s on the road. “If you 
meet a girl on tour, you know she just 
wants to get fucked,” he says. “But I don't 
fuck. I make Jove. If you get it on with 
me, you gotta know I’m gonna look you in 
the eyes. Youre gonna be touched. Youre 
gonna feel it.” 

Stephanie swallows her cheesecake. 

Noel comes to clear their plates, sticks 
the Tupperwared leftovers in the fridge 
next to the Fiji waters and Swedish ener- 
gy drinks. “Now if you'll excuse me,” says 
Wayne, “I’m gonna take a few minutes to 
go talk to my girl.” He turns the TV on 
to SportsCenter and hands over the re- 
mote. Then he and Stephanie disappear 
upstairs. 





Wayne still resents the reception Re- 
birth got (he says critics “aborted it”), but 
he knows he can't afford another misfire. 
He’s had to watch from the sidelines as 
guys like Eminem and Kanye have re- 
claimed hip-hop’s spotlight; even his pro- 
tégés could plausibly claim to have more 
heat. In one WeezyThanxYou letter, he 
told Minaj that he was jealous of her and 
Drake; he followed with a “ha ha,” but it 
didnt sound like a joke. 

Now he wants his spot back. He's prep- 
ping Tha Carter IV tor an April release, 
maybe March if the promotional machine 
can gear up fast enough. He’s been in the 
studio with T-Pain, with Kanye. He has 
three or four tracks from before his jail 
stint that are too good to ignore; other- 
wise, he says, it’s all new. 

In the control room, Wayne says hey 
to his recording engineer, a dreadlocked 
white dude named Mike Banger. Wayne 
used to go through engineers the way 
NASCAR drivers do tires, but for the past 
year, Mike has been his guy. When Wayne 





FRIENDS HAVE SEEN A CHANGE IN WAYNE: 
"NOW, WHEN A HOTEL RESERVATION IS MESSED UP,” 
SAYS BRYANT, “HE'S LIKE, TLL JUST STAY IN A KING. ° 








If it were anyone else, he probably 
wouldn't care. But since it’s those two, it 
rankles. Wayne is the greatest — he wants 
to be recognized by the greats. 

“I asked my ho why they don't speak to 
me, and she said, “Cause you always root- 
ing against them.’ But everybody they've 
played, I’m cool with a nigga on the other 
team!” He takes a sip of pineapple juice. 
“We sit right there by them little bitch-ass 
niggas. At least come ask me why I’m not 
rooting for you.” 

A few minutes later, one of Wayne's 
phones rings. It’s Stephanie, a new girl 
he’s been seeing. He goes to let her in. 
She’s white, brunette, cute and petite, in 
tourniquet-tight jeans and zebra-print 
heels. Wayne pulls her chair out for her 
at the kitchen table, and his chef, Noel, 
brings over two plates. As they dine on 
tilapia and rice, his foot finds hers under 
the table. 

Wayne says of all the hard parts of 
being locked up, one of the hardest was 
not having conjugal visits. (You have to 
be married.) “Don't remind me, brother!” 
The closest thing he had to female com- 
panionship was the picture of a woman 
from a magazine taped to his wall - his 
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BOUT AN HOUR LATER, 
Wayne re-emerges and sees 
Stephanie off. It’s almost 
2 a.m. - time for the studio. 

With no traffic and Mr. 
G driving exactly the speed 
limit (just in case), it’s a 
22-minute trip from Waynes 
house to Miami's Hit Facto- 
ry. Studio C, which Wayne has rented for 
the year, is cozy and quiet, with the lights 
permanently dimmed. Like a Vegas ca- 
sino, there are no clocks. Josh Berkman, 
a Cash Money A&R exec, says to hang 
with Wayne is to not sleep. Wayne greets 
Liz, one of the junior engineers. “Hey, Lil’ 
mama. Can I get a coffee?” 

This past year, something unusual 
happened: There was a shortage of Lil 
Wayne. He didn’t completely vanish - 
in September, he released J. Am Not a 
Human Being, a stopgap collection of B 
sides and posse cuts that was the first jail- 
house Number One since Tupac —- but it 
still didn’t come close to matching sales 
of his Tha Carter ITT. Meanwhile, the less 
said about last year’s rap-rock album Re- 
birth - a.k.a. his Birmingham Barons 
phase - the better. 





was in Rikers, Mike was on call, waiting by 
the phone in case Wayne wanted to hear 
music. Hed play him tracks from J Am 
Not a Human Being to approve, or new 
beats for him to write to. One time Wayne 
heard Jay-Z on a not-yet-released remix of 
Drake's “Light Up” and decided he want- 
ed to jump on it too. He called Mike, and 
dropped his verse the next night. (Sample 
line: “Behind bars, but the bars don't stop/ 
Recording over the phone, hope the call 
don't drop.”) 

“What we got tonight?” Wayne asks. 
Mike says there's a Kelly Rowland song he 
needs to record a verse for, a Jeezy song, 
a song for Bruno Mars. But first Wayne 
wants to hear the guest verse he did for 
Chris Brown, a song called “Look at Me 
Now’ - “just to get motivated.” 

As the track plays, Wayne bounces 
around the studio lip-syncing his lyrics. 
It’s a great song - so great, actually, that 
now he’s thinking maybe he wants it for his 
own album. He's pretty sure he can con- 
vince Chris to let him have it. There's just 
one thing: “I cannot have Chris Brown rap- 
ping on Tha Carter IV. 

“He ain't sound bad,” Wayne says. “He's 
spitting. But come on, = [Cont. on 78] 
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He seemed like the most open and honest 
man ever elected president. So why does his true 
nature remain so elusive, even to those who 
know him best? By Nicholas Dawidolf 








N A CLOUDY MORNING AT THE AIRPORT IN JUBA, THE CAPITAL 
of Southern Sudan, a long motorcade of white Land Cruisers 
is lined up on a battered runway, motors idling. Secret Service 


agents listening stoically to their earpieces, clusters of soldiers 





in camo fatigues, tall Sudanese dignitaries in dusty suits - we've 
all been waiting out on the tarmac since well before nine, checking the sky. Jimmy 
Carter likes to say, “I have a fetish about being late,” and even here, halfway across 
the world, everyone knows that showing up early to see him arrive precisely on sched- 
ule is part of the experience, like watching Clinton eat a cheeseburger or Bush clear 
some brush. % There is also something distinctly Carter about the choice of destina- 


tion. Southern Sudan is seeking independence from the North, but after five decades 
|| a i oer NA eee ie cols ae 
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of on-again, off-again civil war, the country has been so trauma- 
tized by killing, famine, slavery and disease that it can seem like 
a feral place - a failed state even before it has become a state. 
Though it is early in the morning and still cool, this is late win- 
ter, the dry season in northeast Africa, when temperatures rise 
through the day past 110 degrees. A faint scent of burning fills 
the air, and the distant echo of things either being constructed 
or torn apart; in Juba, a war-smashed city with gutted armored 
personnel carriers strewn along the White Nile, it’s often diffi- 
cult to tell what is a building site and what is rubble. 

A white plane banks out of the clouds, and everyone on the 
runway immediately stops speaking and watches while it lands 
and taxis to a halt. The cabin door is flung open and there they 
are, those iconic images from a thousand newscasts: First the 
smile, then the wave and the climb down to the tarmac, the dig- 
nitaries striding forward for formal greetings — the familiar rit- 
ual executed with such precision that it is easy to forget for a 
moment that Jimmy Carter is not still the American president. 

I have come to Sudan to begin a period of months of thinking 
about Carter. The midterm elections are still nearly a year away, 
but there is already a public perception in the United States, 
faint but growing, that the Obama presidency is not going well. 
As observers assail the president for his scattered ambitions, 
his lack of a grand vision, his outsider’s discomfort with the 
ways of Washington, his fumbling economic policies, how aloof 
and detached he seems, his undervaluing politics because sub- 
stance is more important, his having written too many mem- 
oirs, and above all for his supposed lack of toughness, the man 
he is increasingly compared with is Carter. In Foreign Policy, 


sputtering, incoherent rage, infused with a deep tincture of 
fear. A recent poll of prominent conservative bloggers, who were 
asked to rank the 25 “worst” figures in American history, placed 
Carter first on the list, just ahead of Obama. How has it come 
to this? How has Obama's fragile moment become a reminder 
of the extent to which Jimmy Carter lost control of his legacy? 
And who really is Carter anyway? 

That has always been the rub, the core elusiveness of the man. 
It would be hard to find a person of comparable fame and ongo- 
ing public presence who has remained more personally remote. 
In 1976, candidate Carter created the impression of an honest, 
God-fearing peanut farmer with a loving heart who would be 
a purgative to American integrity in the troubled aftermath of 

fatergate and Vietnam. Much of what drew people to him was 
his smile, the most seductive American politics has ever known. 
It switched on like a floodlight, an intense glow that lingered, 
warming people long after he was gone. But four decades later, 
even those close to Carter are still struggling to understand 
what's behind that luminous grin. There are people like that, 
about whom we know many things and yet who seem forever 
unknowable. For a man who has lived his entire life in politics, 
this opaqueness can serve a useful purpose. It draws us closer 
to him, encourages us to fill in the blanks, to see our best selves 
in him. But if that proves impossible, the ensuing disappoint- 
ment and frustration can also produce a ferocious backlash, an 
untethered need to lash out at what we have been denied. 

“Carter's always been an enigma,” says Jerry Rafshoon, who 
served as Carter's White House communications director. “The 
problem is that people can't categorize him, pigeonhole him. Is 


It would be difficult to find a person of comparable 
fame and ongoing public presence who has remained 
more personally remote. “Carter’s always been an 

enigma, says a friend.” You can't put labels on him.” 


the writer Walter Russell Mead has published an article called 
“The Carter Syndrome,” in which he warns “the conflicting 
impulses influencing how this young leader thinks about the 
world threaten to tear his presidency apart — and, in the worst 
scenario, turn him into a new Jimmy Carter.” Peter Baker, 
White House correspondent for The New York Times, comes to 
a similar conclusion. Obama, he observes, seems to be looking 
more and more to Clinton's presidency as a model, “because, in 
the end, it’s better than being Jimmy Carter.” 

Carter is the great national sinking feeling. Carter is where 
you end up when you lose your way. These days, the kindest 
thing most people have to say about Carter's presidency is that he 
is the best former president, a compliment that Carter tells me 
doesn’t trouble him - “it does annoy my wife” - but which others 
in a position to know claim “galls him.” What does it say about 
Carter that Obama kept clear of him during the midterm elec- 
tions, even as he sent Bill Clinton out to stump for Democrats? 
Clinton! - who had said all those nasty things about Obama 
back when Hillary was running against him. Carter is where 
the danger lurks for Obama. Democrats who voted for change in 
2008 thought they were getting FDR for the global age, or JFK 
with better morals. Now they are more like Democrats in 1978, 
discovering just how uninspiring an inspired man can be. 

As for Republicans, Carter has the same effect on them that 


George W. Bush has on Democrats: He brings out a kind of 


NicHoLas DawiIporr, a Guggenheim fellow and Pulitzer 
Prize finalist for biography, is the author most recently of 
“The Crowd Sounds Happy.” This is his first story for RS. 
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he liberal? Moderate? Conservative? Tell me the issue! Even 
then it’s complicated. You cant put labels on him. Never could. 
When he got into office, the liberals were unhappy with him. 
Conservatives, especially in the South, were unhappy with him: 
‘He's one of ours and he disappoints us!’ I used to hear com- 
plaining from all sides. I’m seeing that with Obama now.” 


HE RITUALS OF ARRIVING IN A FOREIGN 
country still give Carter obvious satisfaction. 
Although he and Rosalynn, his wife of 64 
years, are usually inseparable - during his 
presidency she sat in on his Cabinet meet- 
ings — he has come to Juba without her. She 
had taken ill in Khartoum, their previous 
stop, and stayed behind to rest up and visit 
the Nubian pyramids. Carter has been under the weather him- 
self; on the flight to Juba, he later confesses, “I threw up two or 
three times.” But for the most part, long-distance travel affects 
him as little today as it did when his conveyance was Air Force 
One, and he traversed the world, impervious to jet lag. 

This morning, he’s wearing khakis, casual black shoes, a blue 
shirt and a red tie. In other words, he still dresses like a high 
school guidance counselor. He shops like one, too. Carter flew to 
Africa on a supporter's private jet, but he buys his clothes at the 
Dollar General store back in Plains, Georgia. “Tight as bark on 
a tree” is Carter's old friend Dot Padgett’s cheerful assessment 
of his Depression-era frugality. 

Carter's days rarely involve spontaneity. Through the agency 
of the Carter Center, the flourishing, action-oriented organiza- 
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tion he founded in 1982 to resolve international conflicts, pro- 
mote democracy and fight disease, he keeps so busy that his cal- 
endar is a legendary document covered with transverse lines, 
abstract art made out of advance planning. Rita Thompson, 
a volunteer on his 1976 campaign who now serves as a family 
assistant, says, “He relaxes once a year. The week after Christ- 
mas. That's when Carter takes a family trip with his children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren that he organizes right 
down to the minutes set aside for “free time.” To be late for any- 
thing on the itinerary is to be left behind, with an exception 
granted for Rosalynn, whose 57th-birthday present from Car- 
ter was a promise to never again nag her about “tardiness.” The 
other 51 weeks, Carter's preferred pace is constant motion, flur- 
rying from briefing to meeting to press conference, maintaining 
a slam-the-door-and-go tempo that keeps everyone who works 
for him aware at all times of where the exit signs are. 

Although Carter insists that he travels as a private citizen, 
the truth is that he operates as a foreign service of one, going 
where he pleases, making his own assessments, issuing state- 
ments that can alter the course of world events. The ambi- 
guity of this official-yet-unofficial status has irritated every 
American president from Rea- 
gan on. (“I didn’t like it when a 
certain former president - and 
it wasn't 41 or 42 - made my life 
miserable,” George W. Bush has 
complained.) But it’s not hard to 
see why foreign leaders find the 
time to talk with Carter; a for- 
mer American president, even 
one often at odds with his own 
government, possesses an inev- 
itable patina of power. Up in 
Khartoum, Carter had met with 
Omar Al-Bashir, the Northern 
dictator whose militias have 
slaughtered millions, to remind 
him that the Carter Center was 
organizing impartial observers 
to monitor this month’s highly 
charged referendum on indepen- 
dent Southern statehood. Now, 
after meeting with the South- 
ern president, Salva Kiir, Car- 
ter climbs into a Land Cruiser 
and heads off to pursue his other 
major project in Sudan: cur- 
ing the great plague caused by 
a waterborne parasite called the Guinea worm. 

Guinea worm has been an excruciating human scourge dat- 
ing back to biblical times, when it was known as the Fiery Ser- 
pent, and is thought to have tormented the followers of Moses. 
Once someone becomes infected from drinking stagnant water, 
a white worm as long as three feet forms in the abdomen before 
slowly emerging through a burning lesion. Although rarely 
fatal, Guinea worm cripples those infected, leaving them tem- 
porarily unable to participate in life and exacerbating their 
poverty. When Carter left the White House, an estimated 3.5 
million people in 20 countries suffered from the disease. 

One of the great tensions in Carter is the relationship in him 
between virtue and ambition; it’s often hard to square his pub- 
lic image of piety and good works with his relentless competi- 
tive streak. This is a man who, while out turkey hunting, once 
claimed he could make a better turkey call than a turkey could. 
Carter's protege and campaign director, Hamilton Jordan, 
called his boss “the world’s worst loser.” Jordan may have had 
Carter's tennis playing in mind. At the Georgia governor's man- 
sion, there were thorny rose bushes growing alongside the ten- 
nis court, and Carter liked working the angles to place shots that 
produced scarred as well as defeated opponents. In 1986, still 
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THE FIERY SERPENT 
Carter watches a volunteer treat a Sudanese farmer 
infected with Guinea worm. Through his efforts, the 
number of cases has plunged from 3.5 million to 1,700. 


smarting from as conspicuous a defeat as this country can pro- 
vide, Carter was looking to win at something big when he was 
approached by an old health policy adviser, Dr. Peter Bourne. 

Bourne knew he didn‘ have to convince Carter of the virtues 
of curing disease. The former president had grown up in rural 
South Georgia, one of the most backward regions of the United 
States, where it was routine to see sores on the skin of pellagra- 
stricken sharecroppers; Carter understood the relationship 
between stigma and sickness, the circular way one keeps lead- 
ing to the other. But there are a lot of illnesses in the world that 
bedevil poor people, and unlike Guinea worm, some of them 
afflict Americans. So Bourne sold Carter on fighting the Guinea 
worm by pointing out that only one disease in history has ever 
been completely eradicated: smallpox. That coup had been less 
a matter of science than a massive engineering enterprise, a 
medical Manhattan Project. Guinea worm, Bourne said, could 
be the world’s second eradicated disease. All that would be 
required for Carter to achieve such a rare and glorious victory 
was a sustained organizational effort — the kind of undertaking 
certain to appeal to an engineering graduate, U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy, Class of *4:7. With that, Bourne had his man. 

The first personal trait most 
people would think to describe 
in Carter is motivation, how 
much stamina he can summon 
of himself to defeat a problem 
over a sustained period. His col- 
lege sport at the Naval Academy 
was cross-country, and until his 
knees failed him in his seven- 
ties, he continued to run long dis- 
tances. “I was a fanatic runner,” 
he tells me. “Forty miles a week 
for along time.” What made Car- 
ter well suited to the sport also 
explains his aptitude for long- 
term projects, the way patience 
and impatience play at use- 
ful tension in him. He is always 
thinking about the distant finish. 
As a politician, Carter seemed to 
thrive on being underestimated. 
He was inevitably the long-shot 
candidate who campaigned so 
tenaciously that he simply wore 
down his better-known oppo- 
nents. (In his 1970 run for Geor- 
gia governor, he shook 600,000 
hands and visited, he claimed, every factory gate in Georgia.) 
During his presidency, his greatest achievement was the Camp 
David Accords, the historic framework for peaceful relations 
between Israel and Egypt that was negotiated over 12 days in 
September 1978, and which succeeded only because Carter 
shuttled back and forth between the Egyptian president Anwar 
Sadat and the Israeli prime minister Menachem Begin, staying 
up deep into the night, refusing to allow them to quit, singing 
Israeli folk songs with Begin’s delegation, refereeing moments 
of stalemate and outrage, inexorably coaxing them toward an 
agreement. In the end, when Sadat and Begin raised their arms 
in joint accomplishment, it was Carter’s unexpected victory. 

It has been the same way with Guinea worm. Today, a 
quarter-century after Carter took up the cause and began 
deploying platoons of volunteers across the world, only 1,700 
cases of Guinea worm are thought to still exist, most of them 
somewhere out in the vast Southern Sudan bush. “Village by vil- 
lage, like chewing on a rock, we make progress,” is how Carter 
describes the process. Once I hear him use this phrase, it seems 
so perfectly to express Carter himself that for a long time after- 
ward, whenever I think of him, I imagine a man with a chunk 
of shale in his mouth, biting down hard. 
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Down Home or Out There? 


Carter presented himself as a man of 
the people, from his childhood in Plains 
(1) to eating barbecued chicken at Billy’s 
gas station during his campaign 

for president (2). Carter shared 

a quiet moment with Rosalynn 5] 
during his failed run for 

governor in 1966 (3), but won 

four years later after making 

racial appeals to white voters 

(4). Once elected president, he 

created a White House unlike 

any America had ever seen: 

(5) Amy roller-skating toward 

the South Lawn, (6) at the 

signing of the Camp David 

treaty, (7) welcoming Cher 

and Gregg Allman in 1977. 
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EFORE HEADING OUT INTO THE BUSH TO 
visit a remote village, Carter meets with a 
group of health officials and volunteers at 
the U.S. consulate in Juba. Nothing ener- 
gizes Carter more than a good Guinea-worm 
meeting, and this one is full of PowerPoint 
presentations and meticulous reports from 
in-country. Carter sits at the head of the 
table, listening to health workers who have emerged from the 
field, taken long showers and put on their best clothes to meet 
the former president and describe what they need from him to 
finish the job. They look like campaign volunteers, and they have 
the same all-in passion for the cause - they are sure that Guinea 
worm will be totally eradicated by 2012, if there is no more war 
in the region. “We will get there!” one of them declares. 

The torrent of infrastructure data and case-reduction figures 
Carter is absorbing brings to mind the president whose appe- 
tite for briefing-book minutiae was such that his CIA director 
Stansfield Turner says he once approached Carter to bring him 
up to speed on world food supplies, only to discover that his boss 
had already memorized the figures for wheat production per 
hectare in places like Afghanistan and India. Donald Hopkins, 
a leading epidemiologist who helped eliminate smallpox and 
now directs health programs at the Carter Center, compares the 
former president to Jack Webb, the relentless detective from the 
old TV show Dragnet. “Just the facts,” Hopkins says. “He wants 
the bottom line, and you can't bluff him.” 

Listening to the health workers in Juba, Carter offers praise 
and encouragement, although in limited doses. He has never 


president whose determination to wait the situation out, in the 
end, brought every hostage back alive. 

At home, Americans were also becoming increasingly famil- 
iar with an economic indicator known as the Misery Index. 
Oil shortages led to an “energy crisis,’ double-digit inflation 
and high unemployment. Carter responded by appointing Paul 
Volcker to lead the Federal Reserve. Volcker, he knew, would 
raise interest rates, creating a counterbalancing recession. 
There would be many months of economic pain, and then, well 
after the presidential election in November 1980, there would 
be relief. Stuart Eizenstat, who served as Carter’s chief domes- 
tic policy adviser, remembers him making the Volcker decision. 
“He said, ‘Inflation can’t be my legacy. We must choke inflation 
out. I've tried everything else. If that’s weak and ineffectual, I 
don't understand the definition. He took the worst medicine. 
It was like chemotherapy. He hoped it would work. Other- 
wise comes death. It worked. Volcker rightly gets the economic 
credit. But Carter should get the political credit.” 

At the time, many Americans thought the energy crisis was 
flimflam. With his concerns about excessive consumption, and 
the perils of relying so heavily on imported oil, Carter was way 
ahead of his time - talking hybrids to a country not yet sold on 
seat belts. Carter says he spent more time thinking about energy 
policy than anything else, investigating alternatives like syn- 
thetic fuels, geothermal energy, wind and solar power, tax cred- 
its for energy efficiency. His initiatives cut oil imports in half, 
a trend that was quickly reversed by Reagan. Reducing foreign 
oil seemed especially crucial to Carter, he says, because scien- 
tists had already noticed “the first glimmer of global warming.” 


It's hard to square Carter's public image of piety and 
good works with his relentless competitive streak. This 
is aman who, while out turkey hunting, once claimed 
he could make a better turkey call than a turkey could. 


been much for approbation. “Every sort of compliment you get 
from him is hard not to take,” is the delicate way that Bert Lance, 
his closest White House adviser, puts it. Carter's two great men- 
tors in life were his father, a businessman and land owner, and 
the Navy admiral Hyman Rickover, who created the country’s 
nuclear submarine program and chose Carter to take part in tt. 
Their mutual way of nurturing Carter was not to say anything 
about his performance unless they found it lacking. Carter's 
response, according to Rafshoon, was to become a person who 
is “always wanting to prove it to somebody.” 

The conference room at the consulate has cold soft drinks and 
dishes full of fresh macadamia nuts, and the surrounding com- 
pound includes a swimming pool where Carter can complete his 
daily regimen of at least 40 lengths. But atop the exterior walls 
are spikes of barbed wire, and a sign on the exit gate warns those 
heading out to vary their transit routes and never to travel with- 
out a cellphone. Encountering Carter in such a setting, it is dif- 
ficult not to think of the Iranian hostage crisis of 1979, the event 
that abruptly alerted Americans that they were now as vulnera- 
ble as everyone else. That November, Islamic students stormed 
the U.S. Embassy compound in Tehran, holding 52 hostages 
captive for the final 44.4 days of Carter’s presidency. Carter him- 
self became a prisoner of the predicament, growing so obsessed 
with the hostages that for months on end he remained in the 
Oval Office, refusing to light the national Christmas tree or 
campaign for re-election. His inability to make a band of flag- 
burning militants in a small nation bend to our will enraged an 
electorate whose desire to see America as an indefatigable force 
in the world prevented them from finding virtue in a dogged 
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There is little doubt that the world would be a far better place 
today if Jimmy Carter's energy programs had lasted. 

In July 1979, Carter searched for a way to explain to an Eisen- 
hower generation used to believing they could have it all, that 
there were limits in life. He scheduled an energy speech. Then, 
instead of delivering it, he disappeared. “The whole country 
did a double take,” says the Princeton historian Sean Wilentz. 
“Nobody knew where he was. He canceled the speech. Whered 
he go? Nobody knows what’s going on. All was quiet. People 
thought hed gone crazy.” 

Carter was at the presidential retreat in Camp David, where 
he spent days in reflection, weighing what to say to the nation. 
Then he came down from the Maryland mountaintop, looked 
into the camera and announced that the country was suffering 
from a “crisis that strikes at the very heart and soul and spirit of 
our national will.” But America could revive, if it would roll up 
its sleeves and sacrifice. “I do not promise you that this strug- 
gle for freedom will be easy,” he said. “What I do promise you is 
that I will lead our fight.” 

The speech was a presidential classic because Carter had 
done that rare thing: He had spoken to Americans like adults, 
appealing to that cherished Emersonian myth of self-reliance, 
offering a progressive way to be patriotic. And the country 
responded. For a moment, Carter's polling soared — until he fol- 
lowed up the speech a few days later by abruptly asking for the 
resignations of his entire Cabinet. 

Looking on at the time, Eizenstat witnessed a display of politi- 
cal ineptitude that seemed “hard to fathom,” almost willful, as 
though Carter was a man determined to emphasize the diffi- 
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culty of the times at a moment when what people wanted most 
from him was a diversion from all the hardship - a worthy cause, 
an uplifting of the heart, maybe even a laugh or two. In storage, 
Carter located the old THE BUCK STOPS HERE sign of his favorite 
president, Harry Truman, and placed it on his own desk in the 
Oval Office. But Truman played poker and piano, liked sharp 
haberdashery, and sent off hasty letters defending his daugh- 
ter’s terrible singing. Truman was fun. Carter, like Obama, had 
campaigned largely on his own personality; he had charm, but 
he didn't value it. People close to him were always trying to con- 
vince you how funny he was, a sure sign that he wasn't really very 
funny. Carter was the national drudge. 

“After three years in office, there was no buoyancy, no opti- 
mism,” says Eizenstat. “Optimism - the great presidents have it. 
Clinton had it. Roosevelt and Reagan had it. President Carter, 
for all his skills, did not. Maybe because he is a realist.” 

Carter had campaigned as a leader whom Americans could 
rely on because he was one of them, just folks, a humble, trust- 
worthy and plainspoken man of faith and of the land. But once 
in the White House, he seemed different, less down home than 
a little out there. Part of it was his eccentric family. There 
was his God-loving evangelist sister Ruth, his Hells Angels- 
loving sister Gloria, his beery brother Billy and his mother, 
Miss Lillian, “a sight in this world,” as they say in Plains, who 
once reflected on her own four children: “Lillian, you should 
have stayed a virgin.” At the White House, Carter’s divorced 
son Chip could be found up on the roof getting stoned with 
Willie Nelson, while downstairs daughter Amy read books 
at the table during state dinners and roller-skated through 





ARTER HADN’T EXPECTED TO LOSE, AND 

once he did, he couldn't get used to it, didn’t 

want to get used to it. When I talk with him 

about the 1980 campaign, he complains that 

as it approached, “every headline was deal- 

ing with the hostage anniversary, not with 

A the election.” He also blames the defection 

of many of his supporters on Ted Kennedy, 

whom Carter eventually defeated in the primaries. Kennedy, 

Carter notes, “refused to shake my hand on the convention plat- 

form.” Then, in a sudden shift, he acknowledges that the divided 

Democratic Party was “to a major degree my fault. In the 1976 

campaign, I'd done much better as an independent, lonely 

peanut-farmer candidate whod never been to Washington. 

Then when I came to Washington as titular head of the Demo- 

cratic Party, I never acted as titular caretaker or loving propri- 

etor of the Democratic Party.” Say what you will about Carter, 
more than most politicians, he owns his errors. 

Still, Carter believes that had the hostages been released 
before Election Day, he would have won a second term. Nobody 
then doubted that Carter was a good man. The country could 
see how he suffered; they had voted for him and, as is the Ameri- 
can way with incumbents, they wanted him to succeed. Instead, 
the hostages remained captive until minutes after Reagan had 
been sworn into office. In a conversation at the Juba consulate 
after the Guinea-worm meeting ends, Carter tells me that when 
he learned the hostages would be released that morning, he 
telephoned Reagan with the news, but was informed the 
president-elect was still asleep and could not be disturbed. 


Former presidents had made way for the next man, 
gone quietly into the back nine, held off from criticizing 
policies Of their successors that differed from their 
own. Carter decided he would not make wav. 


the White House halls. When family friends Gregg Allman 
and Cher came to supper, the Carters watched as their guests 
mistook the contents of the finger bowls for clear soup, eat- 
ing even the scented geranium leaves floating on the surface. 
Amid the chaos, Carter himself seemed an alternately stern 
and bemused figure, busying himself with briefing books while 
everyone ran wild around him. His coolness to the national 
press, coupled with media prejudice against Southerners, had 
primed many journalists to describe him as “un-presidential,” 
and the widely mocked report in 1979 that his fishing boat had 
been attacked by a fast-swimming “killer” Georgia swamp 
rabbit only increased public concern that Carter was too weak 
and too odd for the job. 

The following year, voters sent him back to Georgia. “I can't 
stand here tonight and say it doesn’t hurt,” he said in his con- 
cession speech, with the tinge of embittered vengeance that 
still resonates to this day. What tends to define that 1980 pres- 
idential election now is the landslide margin that ushered in 
the Reagan Revolution. Yet in the final few days of the cam- 
paign, polls projected a vote too close to call. Hendrik Hertz- 
berg, who served as Carter's speechwriter, recalls being on Air 
Force One the night before the election, when Carter learned 
from his press secretary Jody Powell and his pollster Pat Cad- 
dell that Reagan was going to beat him. “Jody was in Carter's 
suite, talking to Caddell on the phone. Carter came in and 
said, ‘Who are you talking to?’ Jody said, ‘Caddell.’ He said, 


‘Oh, let me talk to him.’ I saw him crumple, go pale, kind of 


go sit down on the bed. We all knew to leave. That’s when 
Caddell told him, ‘It’s gone.” 
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“In the last weeks of my administration, the Reagan admin- 
istration made it clear they didnt want to be involved in the 
hostage situation,’ Carter says. “They said I should handle it 
100 percent until I left. I wasn’t surprised. I wasn’t sure wed 
have the hostages released during my term. They were in an 
airplane on arunway waiting to take off. The Iranians decided 
not to let the plane take off until I was out of office. I know they 
were waiting two hours until there was a new administration. 
[ hadn't slept in two and a half days. I didn’t have any criticism 
of Reagan. I didn’t need his help or his staff's help.” 

To those who ask Carter what, in retrospect, he would 
have done differently as president, he always says what he 
eventually tells me twice: “Id have sent one more helicopter.” He 
is referring to Operation Eagle Claw, the secret hostage-rescue 
attempt that was aborted in the Iranian desert amid swirling 
sandstorms and wrecked Sikorskys. The mission was widely 
dismissed as a debacle, but Carter still believes it could have 
succeeded. “It was tangible,” he insists. “We had a plan that 
would have worked.” While he admits that the rise of what is 
now known as Islamic fundamentalism caught him off-guard - 
“I didn’t ascertain the radical nature of the leadership or the 
people until after the hostages were taken” - he dismisses com- 
plaints that he “humiliated America” by refusing to invade Iran. 
He knew how popular he would have been at home if he flat- 
tened Tehran into a Persian carpet. But unwilling to sacrifice 
so many lives to the nation’s wounded pride, he finished out his 
term as the last American president to keep the country out of 
war, then returned home to Plains. He says there were no sec- 
ond thoughts: “I've always felt complete equanimity about what 
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we did as president,” he tells me. Yet his defeat prompted feel- 
ings of “despair and embarrassment and frustration.” He also 
felt uncertain about what he would do with his remaining allot- 
ment of years. He was only 56. 

Some people who have worked closely with Carter over the 
years like to play a parlor game in which the object is to think up 
the ideal job for Jimmy Carter. Popular entries - Supreme Court 
justice, pope, benevolent Latin American dictator, Saint Peter at 
the gates — all stress authority and acumen, without much call 
for compromise or collaboration. If Carter were to play the game, 
he would say president. For him, what was worse than losing an 
election was losing a job he loved. Soin Georgia, on his mind was 
finding a way to replicate the armature of the presidency without 
actually holding it. One asset he had in this pursuit is that a for- 
mer president possesses tremendous international prestige. Vir- 
tually all former presidents had resisted taking advantage. They 
had made way for the next man, gone off quietly into the back 
nine, held off from criticizing policies of their successors that dif- 
fered from their own. Carter decided he would take advantage, 
he would criticize, he would not make way. 

In 1982, the normally sound sleeper woke in the middle of 
the night and told his wife, in her recounting, “I know what we 
can do. We can have a place like Camp David.” Immediately, 
they were planning the 
Carter Center. Describ- 
ing those rejuvenat- 
ing days, he says, “What 
Rosalynn and I wanted 
to do was fill vacuums, 
resolve problems others 
werent able or willing to 
do.” From the rustic office 
he converted out of the 
garage at his house in 
Plains, he has spent his 
post-presidency scanning 
the world for big, unre- 
solved public dilemmas. 
Once he locates some- 
thing that intrigues him, 
he swoops in. By 2002, 
he had helped to soothe 
so many political crises - 
in Korea, Nicaragua, 
Haiti, Bosnia and the 
horn of Africa - that he 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. Accepting the prize in 
the Oslo city hall, Carter thanked his fellow Georgian Martin 
Luther King Jr. for making a national political life possible 
for a white Southerner of his generation. He also described an 
increasingly dangerous world in which the most serious threat 
to peace is “the growing chasm between the richest and poor- 
est people on earth.” Then he returned home from Norway and 
got back to the business of killing Guinea worms. 
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HE DAY AFTER THE GUINEA-WORM 

meeting in Juba, Carter heads to a remote 

village in Terekeka County to call atten- 

tion to the plight of local sufferers. Erad- 

icating the disease, he tells me, is “one of 

the most gratifying experiences of my life. 

Some people who've had Guinea worm have 

never known success.” To be cured of such 

a conspicuous physical humiliation, he adds, is a way to over- 

come more general feelings of diminishment: “It gives you anew 

sense of life and personal integrity.” It seems significant that 

Carter now thinks of the humiliated and the diminished as his 
primary constituents. 

The road to Terekeka County is a rutted, two-lane, red-dirt 

highway back into the Bronze Age. Carter's destination, the vil- 
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A MAN APART 
In an iconic Oval Office photo, Carter strikingly kept his distance. “| feel 
that my role as a former president is probably superior,” he confessed. 


lage of Molujore, is a scatter of mud huts where the locals herd 
cattle, drink water from roadside gullies and livestock lagoons, 
carve tribal hash marks into their faces with knives, and some- 
times subsist on edible leaves and the bush rats naked little 
boys kill with bows and arrows. It’s a strenuous place to travel 
to for a young man, let alone someone who is 86, and for those 
who live here, life's rigors are many. During the rainy season, 
there used to be a case of Guinea worm in almost every hut. 
It was believed by some that you got sick because an ancestor 
was angry with you. In a nearby village, the headman became 
so ashamed of his inability to control the spread of the disease 
that he hung himself. Now, with cases so infrequent, there is 
concern in Molujore that there will be no sufferers to display 
to “the president of all white men,” whom everyone has heard 
is coming to see them. 

The large crowd that has gathered in a dusty open area 
long before Carter's scheduled arrival includes people who 
have walked for many hours. Under a tent, a bishop wearing 
magenta robes sits near the governor and the village chief in 
a Panama hat. At the stroke of 9:30, Carter arrives, sporting 
a big 3.c. belt buckle. Someone has carted in a podium, and 
Carter steps up to it. He has no planned remarks for an audi- 
ence whose language he doesn't speak — but, being Carter, he 
can’t resist offering up a 
few relevant statistics on 
declining disease inci- 
dence. Someone pres- 
ents him with a bow and 
quiver, and another man 
offers him land so he can 
return and farm ground 
nuts. This pleases Car- 
ter, once he learns that 
a ground nut is the local 
term for peanut. “I’m a 
farmer!” he tells the man. 
“T still grow ground nuts 
on my place.” 

Carter says that he 
came to Molujore because 
of God, and that his pres- 
ence shows God cares 
about dispossessed peo- 
ple. “Christianity, “What 
would Jesus do?’ is very 
motivating for him,” says 
Carter's son, Jack. “What he thinks God wants him to do with 
his life is a very significant driver in his life. We used to get in 
lots of arguments over religion. Mom tells me he had a sign over 
his bunk in the Navy that said so wHaT! There was a cynical 
side to him at some point.” 

Health officials had been trying hard to find a Guinea-worm 
sufferer in Molujore for Carter to meet. Their difficulty leads 
him to exult, “This could very well be the last village!” Finally, 
he is led down a trail to a man seated in a plastic chair with a 
vivid red blister on his foot. Efforts are being made to cajole the 
worm to come out. It turns out a Guinea worm can be as stub- 
born as a South Georgia turtle. While he waits, Carter asks the 
man if this is his first worm. “Yes,” the man says. 

“And the last,” Carter tells him. Carter wants to know if the 
man is a farmer. 

“That's the only thing we do here.” 

“Me too!” says Carter, delighted. Does the man grow sor- 
ghum and millet? 

“Ground nuts!” 

“Me too!” 

After only 90 minutes in Molujore, Carter is on his way back 
to Juba. None of the villagers have understood anything he said 
to them, but because of Carter, they saw their governor, the local 
commissioner and the bishop all for the first time. 
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ACK IN JUBA, CARTER GIVES A PRESS CON- 
ference that begins with what amounts to 
a Guinea-worm stump speech. With the 
great retail politician’s practiced skill for 
manipulating the vast amounts of empty 
matter that fill his days, he manages to 
sound enthusiastic as he brandishes figures 
and facts he has recited thousands of times 
before. Every story Carter ever tells me about himself, I have 
already read elsewhere, but he tells them all with enthusiasm. 
This leaves me thinking about what it took to be able to shake 
600,000 strangers’ hands while trying to get elected governor 
of Georgia, and what it took to keep count. Carter has a similar 
approach to inscribing the many books he writes, wherein, inci- 
dentally, the same personal stories are often recycled. “When the 
books come out, he loves setting records,” says Rafshoon. “He'll 
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“VOTE FOR MY GRANDSON!” 
Carter campaigning with Jason (above left), who 
won a seat in the Georgia state senate last May, and 
on his own campaign for governor in 1966 (right). 


say to me, “You know Borders bookstore in L.A.? 

I signed 1,500 in two hours!’” Achsah Nesmith, 

who was the president’s favorite speechwriter, 

recalls Carter describing “the satisfaction youd 

get as a boy at the end of the day when you could 
look back and see what youd accomplished, how 
much of a row got plowed, how many bales got 
picked. In farming, there's a lot of satisfaction; 
he could see what got done. You could see what 
didn't get done, too. In the White House, it’s very 
hard to see what got done. It’s much more of a process.” 

Now, at the press conference, Carter is suddenly saying some- 
thing that I find surprising: “One of the best friends I ever had 
was John Garang.” Then he adds, “He and I were like brothers.” 
Garang was the president of Southern Sudan and the leader 
of its rebel movement until he died in a helicopter accident in 
2005. The only foreign leader I'd heard described as Carter's 
true friend was Sadat. It seems hard to envision Carter actually 
making time for real friendships, let alone a boon one with a 
martyred Sudanese militant. But Carter is much given to hyper- 
bole, especially in regard to his personal relationships. “There 
is hardly a foreign leader or a Democratic politician who is not 
his ‘close friend,” Elizabeth Drew wrote in The New Yorker in 
1980. Hertzberg marvels at the “coolness of Carter's relation- 
ships in general and the warmth of his interactions, often with 
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ordinary people, powerless people or powerful people whose 
power doesnt threaten his power.” 

When Carter came to Washington, he brought with him a 
small, intensely loyal coterie of advisers who became known as 
the Georgians. The closest of them - Jordan, Rafshoon, Eizen- 
stat, Powell, Bert Lance and Frank Moore - were all younger 
than Carter, and had all helped him gain office by campaigning 
against so-called Washington-establishment politics. Perhaps 
he had such faith in his own intelligence that he prized youthful 
initiative over seasoned dissent. But surrounding himself with 
younger men from his home state led to a widespread impres- 
sion that Carter valued personal fealty above experience - the 
mark of an insecure leader. “It was so ill-advised to staff the 
White House with friends from Georgia,’ says Hertzberg. “T fear 
he was threatened by people too big or smart around him.” 

Many who come into contact with Carter find him alittle cold at 
the center. Yet the Georgians, like those 
who work most closely with him at the 
Carter Center, have remained devoted 
to him over the years, though always 
from a distance. “Friends aren't nec- 
essary to him,” says Moore, who ran 17 
states for Carter during the 1976 cam- 
paign. “He's content to sit and read with 
Rosalynn beside him. They're not out 
of sight of each other much. If they are, 
he’s miserable. I don’t mean miserable.” 
He points at my wristwatch, an old one 
that had belonged to my grandfather. 
“That watch,” he says. “If it’s not on your 
wrist, you know it’s missing, right?” 

It’s difficult for someone as powerful 
as a president to make friends, but Car- 
ter’s uniquely insulated nature was with 
him long before Wash- 
ington. It cost him in the 
White House, and it still 
does. His independence - 
intellectually and finan- 

cially - has always been 
one of his most appealing 
qualities. The post-polit- 
ical life that Carter has 
created for himself as a 
relentless, motivated out- 
sider tackling enormous 
world problems has pro- 
vided a template for other 
eminent men like Bill 
Clinton and Bill Gates, 
who also found them- 
selves in need of second 
acts that could live up to 
the power and the glory 
they had known before. 
But where Clinton and Gates seem restlessly searching for 
something satisfying to do, Carter gives the impression of being 
unable to relinquish a position he believes was wrongfully taken 
from him. This image may be untrue, but the Democratic Party 
has perpetuated it over the years by refusing to have anything to 
do with Carter. By treating him like North Korea, the party only 
hardens his lifelong impulse to go his own way. 

Not long after the trip to Sudan, a senior Obama admin- 
istration official tells me that Carter had recently called the 
White House to complain that the president and his advis- 
ers were not asking for his advice. So far as I can tell, Carter 
has felt unappreciated by every administration since the Car- 
ter administration, leading him to lash out, in turn, at each of 
them. The Obama official explains that as much as Carter wants 
to be helpful, people in government are resistant to giving him 
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assignments because he cannot be trusted to follow instruc- 
tions. “Jimmy Carter doesn’t mix well with Washingtonians,” 
the official explains. “Jimmy Carter feels dissed by Washington, 
and Washington feels that he never accepts guidance.” 

It seems inevitable that someone who has been the most pow- 
erful man in the world isn't likely to take orders well. But the 
official says it goes beyond that —- it cuts to the nature of who 
Carter is. The former president, he says, doesn’t seem to value 
others in any deep way, except in terms of what they can do for 
him. “Jimmy Carter is like the man of whom Goethe said, ‘He 
loved humanity but hated people. Such a strange, driven man. 
Almost possessed as he plods forward to spread good to the 
world in accordance with his - or His - plan.” 

On another evening, at a quiet Washington restaurant, a dif- 
ferent senior official in a dark-blue sweater sits across a table 
from me, reciting some of Carter’s most memorable public 
remarks. “‘T’ve committed adultery in my heart!’” the man says. 
“There's a crisis of spirit in our country!’ T'll never lie to you!’ - 
they're all so admirable!” The man praises Carter’s attempts 
to eliminate Guinea-worm disease, and his work monitoring 
international elections. “I love the election monitoring!” the 
man says. He is getting worked up. “When did it become OK to 
diss Jimmy Carter?” Then he answers his own question: It all 
comes down to personality. “When someone totally lacks the 
ability to schmooze, the only way they can motivate collective 
action is through deals,” he says. “Charm, and the willingness to 
use it, is essential. But his forward motion is such that it seems 
impossible for him not to see life as a list of to-dos.” 

Then the man’s take on Carter shifts. “The Teddy Kennedy 


contradicting Clinton administration policies. It was an occa- 
sion where the craving for credit, an apparent need for vali- 
dation, tripped up Carter’s better judgment. After Carter and 
Kim’s formal work was done, they cruised the Taedong River 
together on the dictator's yacht, exchanging compliments and 
hunting stories, toasting one another with costly wines. Most 
striking was the obvious mutual attraction between Carter and 
a pariah who killed his own people in forced labor camps - and 
warmly talked of God and peace to a visiting American. 

The North Koreans still like Carter because they feel respected 
by him. If he criticizes them, he does so in private and is always 
careful to let them know he chides his own government as 
well. That’s why, last summer, when North Korea agreed to 
free Aijalon Gomes, an American who had been imprisoned 
for illegally crossing the border from China, they announced 
they would hand Gomes over only to Carter. Returning home 
from Pyongyang, Carter insisted that the North Koreans “really 
revere me for being the last person who met Kim II Sung before 
he passed away.” Then he extended his argument, saying, “We 
meet with some unsavory people, some outcasts ... but theyre 
the ones who can solve problems.” That unsavory people tend 
first to cause the problems they are then in a position to solve, 
is a syllogism Carter did not address. 

To improve the world, Carter counsels his staff, sometimes 
you have to hold your nose and tell the Haitian strongman 
Raoul Cédras how beautiful his wife is, pose for a photograph 
with genocidal Serbian generals or raise a glass with Kim II 
Sung. It’s a theory of international relations that reasonable 
minds can debate. Those who admire Carter's improvised style 


Carter looks moved as he receives a standing ovation 


for his diplomatic achievements. 


“That's quintessentially 


my grandfather,’ Jason whispers. “Getting choked up 
about the influence of the Panama Canal treaty!” 


thing!” he exclaims. “If you're Carter, you're thinking, here's this 
guy, multiple adulterer, drunkard, and he's the keeper of the lib- 
eral flame. There's Jimmy Carter, every day he goes and works 
against the Guinea worm, and nobody in this town wants any- 
thing to do with him. People roll their eyes when his name comes 
up. I’m blown away by his intellectual command and his blunt- 
ness and his total lack of schmooze. Some guys are all form, no 
substance. He’s all substance, no form. Turns out each is bad.” 


ARTER IS OFTEN CRITICIZED FOR HIS 
willingness to visit with dictators, thereby, say 
his critics, legitimizing them. “I meet with 
who I choose,” he says, “and I always give a 
full report to the U.S. government.” Over the 
years, he has maintained relations with a gal- 
lery of tyrants, including the mysterious lead- 
ers of North Korea. In 1994, despite concerns 
from the Clinton administration, Carter accepted an invitation 
from Kim II Sung to visit the Great Leader and his ostracized 
country. That was during a time of heightened international 
tension over North Koreas incipient nuclear-weapons program. 
A CNN crew accompanied Carter on the trip, and the images 
broadcast back to the United States remain stark in the minds 
of past and present State Department officials. Carter averted a 
possible war by spontaneously negotiating both a nuclear freeze 
and a North Korean summit with South Korea - a spectacular 
piece of diplomatic legerdemain that might have brought Car- 
ter acclaim at home, had he not immediately followed it up with 
live televised statements undermining his own government and 
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of post-presidential international relations include Republi- 
cans like Colin Powell and Robert Gates. “He gets slammed for 
chumming around with dictators, trying to win them over,’ says 
Hertzberg. “I don’t hold that against him at all. He'll do what it 
takes. He has devoted himself to foreign policy, where you can 
function as a dictator among other dictators.” 

Among some foreign-policy people in Washington, the feel- 
ing is that Carter spends so much time with dictators because 
they, in turn, legitimize him - providing a conduit that enables 
him to remain involved at the highest levels of power. Aside 
from his entourage of Secret Service agents, Carter displays few 
other obvious signs of presidential pedigree - but then, he never 
favored them as president either. In the White House, Carter 
was famous for eliminating any trappings of the office he con- 
sidered “ostentatious,” a favorite Carter word. “Hail to the Chief” 
was no longer played; the presidential yacht Sequoia was sold. 
He preferred to walk softly and carry his own bag, and he still 
does. Actual power, however, is another matter. By using his 
ex-presidential cachet to stay in the thick of world events and 
yet remain accountable to no one, Carter has achieved a post- 
modern work of self-fashioning: He's still very much in the game, 
in a way that is unique in American politics. 

In Juba, Carter tells me that he first set eyes on John Garang 
when the Sudanese revolutionary walked into his Bible study 
class in Plains. “Hed been visiting Fort Benning,” Carter recalls. 
“He had four of his top people with him. We had a long talk. He 
described the problems of Sudan. That's when I decided to help the 
South Sudanese. They'd been through a horrendous war - more 
than 2 million people were killed. He asked me to help nego- 
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tiate a peace agreement.” The president of Kenya set Carter up 
with a villa in Nairobi, and “we made a lot of progress.” But this 
“wonderful opportunity for success,’ Carter goes on, was ruined 
when “unfortunately, President Clinton came into office. He had 
avery attractive former Rhodes scholar working for him named 
Susan Rice. She had a fetish against North Sudan. She wanted 
to destroy North Sudan. This was very frustrating to me.” 

Carter makes it clear that he thought more highly of the Suda- 
nese rebel than he did of Clinton's emissary. “Garang, I trusted 
him and he trusted me. There were things he did I didn't like. He 
was running a revolutionary army. There were uprisings against 
him. Hed meet me at airports in Entebbe or Khartoum when I 
couldn't go to the South. We were kind of like political brothers 
at a distance. When he had a need or I did, it was a matter of mu- 
tual trust and dependence. All I wanted was peace.” 

The next day, I see Carter in action when he meets with the 
vice president of Southern Sudan, Riek Machar. Carter, who is 
quietly laying the groundwork for the Carter Center's role as a 
watchdog in this month’s independence vote, jokes and spars 
with Machar, a former warlord, in an amiable way. Then his tone 
suddenly hardens, and he confronts the vice president, demand- 
ing to know if he is secretly assembling a new private militia. 

“No, Machar insists. 

“You don’t have a militia?” Carter presses. 

“No, Machar repeats. 

Carter's powerful intelligence is especially well-suited to 
negotiation. He is skilled at absorbing facts and points of view, 
organizing the new information on the fly, retrieving what he 
needs, building it all into neat summaries that advance the 


works to create a Palestinian state. Many people share Carter's 
general views on the conflict - but to those who don't, the use 
of the word “apartheid” was abhorrent. Because of it, they made 
him a “whipping boy,” in the words of Carter's former national 
security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. In response to those he 
offended, Carter offered an Al Het, a plea of forgiveness, for 
allowing what were intended as constructive criticisms to give 
the appearance of stigmatizing Israel. His overall aim, he says, 
is to ensure Israel’s welfare at a time when its actions are put- 
ting it in peril. Still, he tells me, “At this moment, I don't think 
I'd change the book’s title.” 

What Carter doesn't engage with is how emotional the 
issue is for many Jews. Throughout his decades of thinking 
publicly about the subject, he has rarely expressed any sympa- 
thy for Israel's tenuous place in the world, and he rarely cred- 
its any Israeli motivations beyond aggressive ones. Nor does 
he talk much about the security risks of suicide bombers or 
rocket launchers. He believes that the primary reason Israel 
is able to treat Palestinians as inferior citizens undeserving of 
the same rights as Israelis is that they have powerful connec- 
tions in Washington who let them get away with it. In a recent 
seminar at Emory University, a young man from Syria asked 
Carter why American presidents never criticize Israel. Carter 
compared Israel's influence on members of Congress to that of 
major pharmaceutical companies. “In the U.S. Congress,” he 
said, “it’s impossible to achieve balance on Israel.” 

Back when Carter was president, the issues at impasse in the 
Middle East - autonomy, land, settlements - were much the 
same as they are today. He wanted badly to solve the problem 


At Camp David, Sadat proved to have far more latitude 
than Begin. Since democracies cannot act with the 
decisiveness of dictators, the world sometimes needs a 
man like Carter, a democrat with the will of a despot. 


dialogue. As the two men speak, with Carter boring in and 
Machar earnestly responding, it is easy to forget that there are 
a dozen other people in the room. A kind of political intimacy 
exists; Carter is putting himself out there for Machar to feel and 
experience. There is something flattering in the former leader 
of the free world taking Machar's circumstances so seriously, 
even though Machar is also simultaneously on the griddle. I’m 
reminded of something Hertzberg told me about the necessity 
of dealing with dictators. “When Carter makes nice to a dicta- 
tor, people say, ‘Isn't that awful!’ But he was a lot more success- 
ful with Sadat than with Begin, because once Sadat decided 
it was OK, it was OK. Begin was harder to work with because 
he was the leader of a rambunctious democracy who couldn't 
deliver the way that Sadat could.” Since democracies cannot act 
with the decisiveness of dictators, the world sometimes needs a 
man like Jimmy Carter, a democrat with the will of a despot. 


EOPLE HAVE BEEN CRITICAL OF JIMMY 
Carter for many things, but none of the thou- 
sands of cuts he has absorbed across his long 
political life can compare in intensity with 
the fury that has followed him since the 2006 
publication of his book Palestine Peace Not 
Apartheid. When Hamilton Jordan heard 
the title, he told friends it was “the worst mis- 
take Carter has made since he left office.” 

Carter wrote the book because his frequent visits to Pales- 
tine convinced him that Gaza is a “tragic area of the world,” and 
that Israel will be increasingly isolated and vulnerable unless it 
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once and for all, and he seems to blame Israeli intransigence for 
still getting in his way. Carter’s certainty that he could, if per- 
mitted, resolve such an intractable dilemma seems grounded in 
his growing awareness of his own mortality. The Middle East 
conflict, says his son Jack, “is the piece of unfinished business 
he still has hanging over him.” When I take this up with Rosa- 
lynn, she insists that her husband’s motivations on Israel stem 
from his deeper convictions. “He just doesnt like to see conflict 
and oppression of people,” she says. “It’s been with him a long 
time, not just something that happened. When he does things 
that make people think he's favoring Palestine over Israel, it’s not 
anything in it except that he thinks all people are entitled to live 
in peace. He really believes in human rights for all people.” 

Carter, aman mindful of his reputation, is well aware of just 
how destructive the controversy has been for him. Sitting with 
Rosalynn in a Florida hotel room, he discusses the way it has 
affected his relationship with Obama. Carter considers Obama 
a fellow outsider and pragmatic centrist. “I feel a lot of compat- 
ibility with him,” he says. Obama's grass-roots, youth-driven 
campaign “thrilled” Carter, and the president’s speech on race 
in 2008 left him “overwhelmed with emotion. That was the best 
speech on the black and white situation I’ve ever heard.” He 
praises the way Obama has “transformed the image of Amer- 
ica around the world - elevated America’s status in an almost 
miraculous way, compared with what he inherited.” 

Carter wishes the president would keep his enemies closer 
by reaching out to North Korea, Cuba, Syria and Iran, but he 
hastens to mute any criticism and strives to keep his distance in 
a way that I find poignant. “I don’t want to stigmatize him,” he 
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says. “I never claim that publicly. We feel very close to Obama. 
I affected my relationship with the Obama campaign because 
of my Palestinian book. This was evident to me at the Demo- 
cratic convention. I’m one of two surviving Democratic presi- 
dents. I'd been asked to all preceding conventions and made a 
speech. On this occasion, I was called by the Obama campaign 
leaders and told that Bill Clinton and I would be asked to make 
a documentary to be shown for 20 minutes instead of a speech. 
That suited me fine. Then Rosalynn and I went to the conven- 
tion. They showed the film. It was four and a half minutes. We 
went onstage and waved.” 

At this point, we've been talking for over half an hour, and 
Rosalynn hasn't said a word. Now she speaks for the first time. 
“We understood it and anticipated it,” she says curtly. 

“T didn't,” Carter says. 

“I did,” says his wife, even more curtly. 

“I could tell my role was being minimized. I didnt object. I 
didn’t want to hurt Obama. The American Jewish vote is cru- 
cial. But that kinda separated us.” Since then, he says, “We do 
our own thing.” 


OT LONG AFTER HE RETURNED FROM 
Sudan, Carter let it be known that he had 
been kicked around once too often. He sat 
down at his father’s old desk in his office 
in Plains, where there is a large presiden- 
tial seal on the wall near a photograph of 
Hyman Rickover, and wrote a long and 
forceful letter to Foreign Policy defending 
himself against Walter Russell Mead’s article. As Rosalynn later 
explains, “If you're not re-elected, you didn't do anything good. 
And you get tired of listening to it.” 

In the letter, Carter condemns Mead’s essay as “gratuitous 
and incorrect.” He derides the writer's “cute and erroneous over- 
simplistic distortions.” He admits, with typical candor, that the 
article made him both resentful and aggravated. Then follows 
a spirited defense of his record and accomplishments. Mead 
responded sheepishly, calling Carter “a man who is justifiably 
unhappy that his presidency’s complex story is so rarely treated 
with the respect and sympathy that it deserves.” 

Upon taking office in 1977, Carter’s minimal foreign-policy 
experience did not stop him from dedicating much of his presi- 
dency to foreign policy. The temptation was understandable. To 
accomplish anything in domestic politics, a president has to per- 
suade Congress to go along with him. Abroad, he is on his own. 
(This is the reason a recent New Yor/e Times headline read FoR 
OBAMA, FOREIGN POLICY MAY OFFER AVENUES FOR SUCCESS.) 
When I speak about Carter’s legacy with a man who has been 
participating in American policymaking at top levels for a long 
time, he predicts that Carter's reputation will eventually improve 
in the hands of historians on the basis of three foreign-policy 
achievements: the Panama Canal Treaties, which took on astra- 
tegically crucial but politically toxic predicament and modern- 
ized U.S. relations with its neighbors; normalization of relations 
with China, which made way for a fruitful, ongoing American 
dialogue with the world’s most populous nation; and the Camp 
David Accords, which brought lasting peace between Israel and 
Egypt. All were crucial, forward-looking gestures that antici- 
pated the shifting power structures of the world. 

At the Carter Center’s annual Winter Weekend fundraiser 
in Port St. Lucie, Florida, Carter devotes an entire evening to 
the Panama Canal, which I take 1n while sitting with his eldest 
grandson, Jason Carter. There is much gleeful discussion of how 
politically unpopular the treaties were at the time, how loathed 
the so-called “give back” was by conservatives like Jesse Helms, 
how many senators were subsequently voted out of office after 
Carter persuaded them to “do the right thing.” At one point, 
Carter proclaims, “Of all the diplomatic achievements of the 
United States of America in the last 60 years, this is the most 
important.” The much-derided handover, he says, promoted 
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peace, human rights and free enterprise. The canal has gen- 
erated so much income for Panama that it is now the fastest- 
growing country in the Americas - and an increasingly pow- 
erful U.S. ally. All of which proves to Carter that if you “treat a 
small country with decency and respect, it pays rich dividends 
for my country.” This comment produces a standing ovation 
from the audience. Carter looks very moved. “That’s quintes- 
sentially my grandfather,’ whispers Jason. “Getting choked up 
about the influence of the Panama Canal treaty!” 

What the Panama Canal Treaties and the Camp David Accords 
have in common is that they required tremendous diplomatic 
exertion from Carter, if only because they were of such low politi- 
cal priority to everyone else. “There was something more than 
a desire to lead,” says Hertzberg. “That was very strong. But as 
strong was the self-sacrificial ideal of doing the right thing even 
if it cost him the presidency. He risked it over and over. He loved 
thankless tasks like the Panama Canal. It’s a perfect Carter 
achievement. He got absolutely no mileage out of it. It sparked 
Reagan. Reagan rode it to the election. And yet, by doing it, he 
avoided a catastrophic, very serious war in Latin America.” 

When you talk with people like Hertzberg about Carter, 
it’s clear that they think of him as a flawed leader, but such an 
intelligent, determined, decent and compelling person that they 
want him to have been a great president. Only 44 men have 
been president. What was Carter missing that Lincoln and FDR 
possessed? At the Winter Weekend, I decide to ask Carter what 
he thinks are the qualities necessary to be a successful presi- 
dent. In the hours I spend with him over the course of five for- 
mal interviews and other casual interactions, his answer is the 
most revealing thing he tells me. 

We are sitting with Rosalynn in his suite at the Florida resort. 
On the table between us, among cookies and a box of chocolates, 
is the small, worn, leather Bible from which the Carters read 
aloud to one another every night before bed. It’s a Spanish Bible, 
allowing them the dual opportunity to study a foreign language. 
No president was ever a more vigilant self-improver than Carter. 
Across his adult life, he has taken courses in great books, great 
issues, speed-typing, speed-reading and dancing. While he was 
running for president, Carter tutored himself for the job by read- 
ing books like James David Barber's The Presidential Character. 
But despite decades of study and preparation, the question about 
presidential qualities seems to catch him off-guard. 

At first, citing Roosevelt during the Great Depression, Carter 
says, “successful service in atime of crisis.” But this isn't answer- 
ing the question. “I don’t draw a distinction between personal 
attributes and political attributes,” he says. “Personal attributes 
can be described as tenets of major religious faith. I worship the 
Prince of Peace. All the great religions stand for peace, justice, 
the alleviation of suffering, telling the truth. Those are all mea- 
sures of an academic teacher, in business, the medical world.” 

He pauses. “I’m fumbling around,” he concedes. “I don't really 
know how to define it. I look from a subjective basis. Another 
measure of success is to get re-elected, no doubt about it.” 

He doesnt really know. It’s an honest admission, but a pain- 
ful one. The job meant so much to him, yet decades later, he 
still cannot define it. 

“He's an engineer, says Andrew Young, whose loyal support 
of Carter’s political career led the new president to appoint 
him U.S. ambassador to the United Nations, the first African- 
American to hold the job. “Engineers will tell you exactly how to 
build a bridge, but they can’t seem to explain why you need this 
bridge. He's so fact-oriented, so detailed in almost everything.” 
During the 1976 campaign, speechwriter Bob Shrum resigned 
nine days after going to work for Carter, explaining, “I am not 
sure what you truly believe in other than yourself.” In a devastat- 
ing essay for The Atlantic Monthly, another Carter speechwrit- 
er, James Fallows, described his former boss as someone who 
awakened every morning “popping with ideas.” But Fallows also 
confessed, “I came to think that Carter believes 50 things but 
no one thing.” Too often in life, what gets you (Cont. on 74] 
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NEW CDS. 
SINGLES 
MOVIES 
CHARTS 


The original 
Southern-rock 
hero connects 
with his down- 
home roots 


Gregg Allman 
1/, 


Low Country Blues Rounder 
BY DAVID FRICKE 


Gregg Allman’s 
blues-wolf growl 
and soul-church 
charge on the 
Hammond B-3 
organ are so identified with — 
and perfect for — the electric 
improvising brawn of the All- 
man Brothers Band that itis a 
shock to hear Allman’s voice 
and instrumental stamp in any 
other setting. But Low Coun- 
try Blues is a tailor-made 
stretch, to an earthy turmoil 
that feels like homecoming: a 
trip with the spirits that 
shaped his band’s sound and 
mission — B.B. King, Muddy 
Waters, Skip James, Otis 
Rush - with all of the healing 
that implies. 

Produced by T Bone Bur- 
nett, Allman’s first solo album 
since 1997 is virtually all cov- 
ers, and the one exception 
nearly qualifies. “Just Another 
Rider,” co-written with Warren 
Haynes, is an obvious sequel 
to the Allman Brothers sta- 
ple “Midnight Rider,” infused 
with brass and more regret. 
Otherwise, Allman sticks to 
down-home and downhearted 
fundamentals such as Junior 
Wells’ “Little by Little,” Amos 
Milburn’s “Tears, Tears, Tears” 
and Rush’s “Checking on My 
Baby,’ while Burnett whips up 
his trademark shanty-party 
stew: crusted-treble guitars, 
bull fiddle and swamp-water 
reverb. When Allman turns 
on the snarling impatience 
in Waters “I Can't Be Satis- 
fied,” it feels like business as 
usual, except for the stark 
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hard-rubber stride of bassist 
Dennis Crouch and drummer 
Jay Bellerose, which suggests 
a skeleton rushing to catch 
a bus. 

It’s the shades of blue in 
Allman’s vocals, amplified by 
Burnett's austere, consciously 
antique production, that make 
Low Country Blues an eerie 
pleasure with quietly persis- 
tent emotional conviction. All- 
man’s plaintive, serrated howl 
in Sleepy John Estes’ “Floating 
Bridge’ isn't very different from 
that of the much younger man 
who tore through “Statesboro 
Blues” on 1971's At Fillmore 
East; Allman always sang like 
he wore a lifetime's scars. But 
Estes wrote his song, which 
he cut in 1937, about his near- 
death by drowning. Allman, 


i Stream Low Country Blues 
™ for free at rollingstone.com. 


who's lived some serious blues, 
including a liver transplant 
last summer, easily finds him- 
self in there too, investing Es- 
tes’ tale with his own humbled 
authority as guitars, bass and 
Dr. John’s piano dart around 
Allman like black crows in a 
sheet-metal sky. Later, All- 
man sings the Delta dread of 
James “Devil Got My Woman” 
as if he can still see hellhounds 
in his rearview mirror. Behind 
him, Bellerose hits his drums 
like he’s throwing suitcases 
around on a railway platform, 
and Doyle Bramhall IT’s rudely 
fuzzed guitar sounds like hell- 
ish mocking laughter. 

Low Country Blues could 
have used some variety in rep- 
ertoire — the way Allman took 
stone-country possession of 
Jackson Browne's “These Days” 
on his 1973 solo album, Laid 
Back - and less of that echo. 
It’s as if Burnett tried a little 
too hard to create the illusion 
of empty bedrooms and roads 
that go on forever, when it’s 
all in that voice - still in front 
of one of rock’s great touring 
bands and curing blues across 
the land since 1969. 


Key Tracks: “Floating Bridge,” 
“Devil Got My Woman” 


hm. LISTEN NOW! 


~~ Hear key tracks from 
these albums at rolling 
stone.com/albums. 











Iron & Wine's 


Technicolor 
Roots 


Sam Beam mixes folky beauty with plush 
psychedelia on his most pop-wise album yet 


Iron and Wine ***'4 


Kiss Each Other Clean Wurner Bros. 





When Sam Beam stepped into the spotlight on 
Iron and Wine's 2002 debut, he was a novelty 
act. That acoustic guitar, that soothingly sweet 
tenor voice, that flowing mountain-man 
beard? Pop music hadn't seen anything like it 
since the heyday of Cat Stevens. But Beam’s songs - sincere 
folk churners full of backwoods beauty and subtle psyche- 
delia - had a weird magic all their own. Since then, indie 
rock has been overrun by extravagantly bearded, achingly 
earnest balladeers, but Beam started running away from 
the pack on 2007's The Shepherd's Dog, which juiced limpid 
melodies with dashes of Appalachian folk and West African 
rock. Now, on Kiss Each Other Clean, 
Beam has gone pop -— at least the kind of 
pop you might have heard on a free-form 
radio station occupied by a band of hippie 
visionaries in 1971. Beam’s lovely voice 
anchors melodies of crystalline clarity and unshakable 
catchiness. But the music won't stay still, moving from 
stormy psychedelic rock (“Rabbit Will Run”) to white-guy 
funk (“Big Burned Hand”) to what sounds like a Beach Boys 
version of a country-western ballad (“Half Moon”). Beam’s 
tunes pull you merrily along, but his songs dont shy from 
the big issues, tackling war, politics and sex. On “Me and 
Lazarus,’ Beam seems to poke fun at his own minor celeb- 
rity: “Never made the local news/Guess I had nowhere else 
to go.” Don't believe it: Beam’s headed someplace, and it’s 
worth following. JODY ROSEN 


Key Tracks: “Big 
Burned Hand,” 
“Half Moon,” 
“Rabbit Will Run” 


FOLK HERO 
lron-and Wine’s 
Sam Beam 








 butrin. 
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~ Vicki Leekx vickileekx.com 
| M.A. throws scorching 
_ electro party on free mixtape 


This 36-minute 
mixtape, released 
for freebie down- 
load on New 
~ Year's Eve, proves 


_ that the industrial-noise did- 


dling of M.I.A.’s 2010 album, 


| Maya, was no fluke. The Sri 


Lankan rapper still avoids 


anything as pop-friendly as 
_ her 2008 hit “Paper Planes,” 
_ going instead for the agitprop 


electro-bleep high jinks that 


| made Maya such a polarizing 
— (yet rewarding) album. With 


production from her usual 
cohorts (Diplo, Blaqstarr, 


| Switch, Rusko), Vicki Leekx 


has playful snippets like “Mar- 


_ sha/ Britney” and the romantic 
— “Let Me Hump You.” But “Bad 
_ Girls” is her most undeniable 
_ tune in years, with Bollywood 
_ beats, scratchy synth strings 


and M.I.A. chanting, “Live 


_ fast, die young/Bad girls do 
| Tt well.” 


ROB SHEFFIELD 


_ Key Tracks: “Bad Girls,” “Marsha/ 
| Britney, 


FRO Oke 


Let Me Hump You” 


“White Lies ** 


Ritual Fiction/Geffen 


: London retro-gloom trio 
| keep on wallowing 


White Lies’ 2009 
debut hit Number 
One in England, 
but that doesn’t 
seem to have done 


+i a’ 
ee el 


Ld 


_ much for their mood. On its 
_ second album, the group re- 
_ mains as bleak as a London 
_ winter, with Harry McVeigh 
~ conjuring Smiths-style melan- 
_ choly in his weighty baritone. 
| What evades White Lies is the 
_ candid charm of his Brit-gloom 
_ forebears. The sleek synth 
_ tunes are more anthemic this 
_ time out, but the lyrics are no 
_ less overwrought: “Is Love” 
_ finds a woman “scarlet as a pa- 
_ per cut and jeweled as the Ori- 


on’ and a man “bloodshot as a 


_ baby and sulking like a valley.” 
- And when MeVeigh beats you 


over the head with his bummed 


| wail on “Bigger Than Us,’ you'll 


want to slip him some Well- 
STACEY ANDERSON 


_ Key Tracks: “Streetlights,” 
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TOP SINGLES 





Robbie 
Robertson 


KKK, 

“When the Night 
Was Young” 
429Records.com 

From How to Become 
Clairvoyant, Robertson's 


first album since 1998, this : 


pretty, wistful reminis- 
cence finds the former 
Band man longing for the 
days when he hung out 
with “card sharks and 
erifters” and thought he 
could change the world. 


ERIC MAGNUSON | 


Best Coast 
kkk 
“When You Wake Up” 


iTunes 

On this seven-inch single, 
Bethany Cosentino keeps 
up her hook-packed 
surf-pop revival with an 
artfully artless sketch of 
doomed puppy love: 

“Tell me you love me/ 
Even if you don’t/I need 
to hear it.” JODY ROSEN 


Dom feat. 
Gucci Mane 
kkk, 

“Living in America 
(Remix)” Leaked 


On this unlikely 
collaboration, indie-pop 
band Dom slow their 
patriotic original while 
Atlanta MC Gucci Mane 
drawls hypnotically and 
turns “Brett Favre!” into 
a club chant. Only in 
America. 


PJ Harvey 
kk KI 


“The Words That 
Maketh Murder” 
Leaked 


Fairly peppy for a PJ 
Harvey song about 
murder, this folky shuffle 
finds Polly Jean warbling 
about dead soldiers while 
hand claps and horns add 
to the oddly catchy 
melee. 





. LISTEN NOW! 
Hear these and 
more hot new 

tracks at rolling 
stone.com/songs. 





JON DOLAN | 


CHRISTIAN HOARD : 








Britney's Frazzled 
Electro-Pop Triumph 


Britney Spears *%% * “Hold it Against Me” itunes 


“Hold It Against Me” is prime Britney, 
packed with aggressive electro jitters, 
a Euro-cheese riff that’s strangely 
close to AC/DC's “Dirty Deeds Done 
Dirt Cheap” and a weird break- 

down where Brit moans and blows 
kisses. The first single from her as-yet- 
untitled album, the song (co-produced 
by Max Martin and Dr. Luke) has a 
synth-gloom ambience that recalls 
Britney's 2007 classic, Blackout, prob- 
ably the most influential pop album of 
the past five years. Britney's come-ons 


Michael Stipe 
Gets Back 


R.E.M. **** 
“Oh My Heart” Leaked 


Even more than the brightly rocking 
“Discoverer,” the newest glimpse at 
the upcoming Collapse Into Now finds 
R.E.M. in classic mode, employing a 
soft melody and a magnolia mandolin 
that cuts against an accordion. The 
lyrics suggest that the character from 
the 2008 Katrina lament “Houston” is 
coming back to New Orleans to start 
again - fitting, since “Oh My Heart” 

is about R.E.M. building something 
new from what they already know. 
“It’s sweet and it’s sad and it’s true,” 
Stipe sings, as if he’s running down 

a checklist of what makes an R.E.M. 
song matter. 1.D. 
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sometimes head toward Austin Pow- 
ers/Benny Hill territory: “If | said | 
want your body now/Would you hold 
it against me?” It isn’t hard to notice a 
tinge of desperation in Brit's digitally 
processed growl, especially in the line 
“You feel like paradise, and | need a 
Vacation tonight.” But even so, “Hold 
It Against Me” promises great things 
for her seventh album, aside from the 
overall jaw-drop factor that Britney 
has hung in there to make a seventh 
album at all. ROB SHEFFIELD 


Kanye's Creepy 
New Fantasy 
Kanye West *** 


“Monster” YouTube (Wieo} 


This clip throws horror-torture-porn 
simmicks into the Culsinart and 

hits the HE’s cRAzyY cycle. Vampires, 
zombies, Jay-Z freestyling next toa 
female corpse, Kanye ménage-ing 
with lifeless ladies - no dark fantasy 
eoes untwisted. Much of it feels 

like Rocky Horror circa 2011, but bits 
like Kanye dangling a woman’s de- 
capitated head are genuinely creepy. 
Critics decrying it as misogynous 
should keep in mind that the video 
flows flatly until Nicki Minaj hits the 
screen with an intensity that makes 
the gory decadence around her seem 
like kitsch, J.D. 





1 OLO4 EWE 


The Flaming 
Lips 

Cox Convention 
Center, Oklahoma 


City, December 
31st, 2010 

At this hometown 
eig, the Flaming Lips 
became the latest 
band to revive one 
of its classic albums 
in concert, opting for 
1999's The Soft Bul- 
letin - a masterpiece 
of lush soundscapes, 
Beach Boys-style 
pop and intensely 
personal lyrics. The 
performance was a 
treat for fans anda 
break from the rigid 
set lists the Lips have 
used recently - even 
if a handful of cuts 
seemed under- 
rehearsed. “Race for 
the Prize” whipped 
the crowd into a 
frenzy, but things got 
weird around “The 
Spiderbite Song.” 
The track is about 
horrific accidents 
that members of 

the band expe- 
rienced before 





making the album, 
and Wayne Coyne 
stopped after each 
verse to explain the 
backstory. It killed 
the momentum, but 
more troubling was 
Coyne’s voice. He 
sounded hoarse, 

like he’d been out 
too late the previous 
night. The quiet 
instrumental “The 
Observer” is a snore, 
and demonstrates 
why not every song 
onan LP deserves a 
live airing. But when 
the Lips kicked into 
the epic “Waitin’ for a 
Superman,” nobody 
in the crowd seemed 
to mind. ANDY GREENE 
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JUSTIN 
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JUSTIN. 
BIEBER 


, Exclusive photos 
Inside my bedroom! 


My new dating life 


How | cope 
with fame 


K 
| 


JUSTIN BIEBER 


COLLECTOR'S EDITION! 


Go inside his bedroom, 
tour bus, backstage 


®@ Candid confessions 
about dating and fame 


Order today at 
bn.com/usbieber 
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Smith 
Westerns 


KK KI, Dye It Blonde Fat Possum 


Chicago kids cook up dreamy 
Seventies-rock thrills 


the ballrooms of Mars. 





Hear key tracks like “smile” and‘ ‘Imagine 
Pt. 3,” and check out Smith Westerns’ Artist of 
the Week profile at rollingstone.com. 


(from left) 


The second disc from this Chi- | 
cago trio is what David Bowie | 
might call a total blam-blam | 
—- an overpowering blast of : 
glam-rocking gorgeousness. | 


Smith Westerns home-record- : 
ed 2009 debut was full of Sixties garage | 
scuzz. Here, in a real studio with producer | 
Chris Coady (Yeah Yeah Yeahs, TV on the | 
Radio), they shoot for Seventies glory, from | 
the John Lennon tribute, “Imagine Pt. 3,” | 
to the T. Rex sashay of “Dye the World” and | 
the disco-fied New Wave of “Dance Away.” | 
Everything is drenched in reverb and echo, | 
as if frontman Cullen Omori is transmitting | 
his pie-eyed romance (“Love and lust - how | 
come that is such a must?”) straight from | 


Hometown 
Chicago 
Backstory 


JON DOLAN 


Dye It Blonde. 





Keri Hilson **14 


No Boys Allowed 
Mosley/Zone 4/Interscope 
Timbaland protégée mixes 
breezy R&B with bad reggae 


= Whothe hell calls 
~*~ her album No 
Boys Allowed and 
then does a duet 
with Chris Brown 
called “One Night Stand”? A 
diva who is a little confused 
about what she’s doing. Keri 
Hilson has a powerhouse voice 
that seemed to promise great 
things on R&B hits like 
“Turnin Me On” and “Slow 
Dance.” But her second album 
is hit-or-miss, with failed at- 
tempts at pop crossover (the 
Timbaland collabo “Breaking 
Point”) and sub-Rihanna reg- 
gae moves. Still, the high 
points are worth digging out, 





especially the electro-porn of 


“The Way You Love Me” and 
the Ne-Yo-co-written “Pretty 
Girl Rock,” a lighter-than-air 
jump-rope rhyme about how 
hot she is. It’s a topic that 
seems close to her heart. rss. 


Key Tracks: “The Way You Love 
Me,” “Pretty Girl Rock” 








Gorillaz ** *'2 


The Fall gorillaz.com 


Damon Albarn cuts spaced- 
out travelogue on his iPad 


Recorded on tour, 
on an iPad, this 
low-key album 
(streaming for 
free on the band’s 
website) is the sound of Damon 
Albarn blowing trees and 
tweaking apps as the Ameri- 
can outback rolls by his bus 
window. Featuring songs like 
“Shy-Town” and “Seattle 
Yodel,” it’s a wistfully spaced- 
out, subtly cheeky spin on the 
road-trip epic: Easy Rider via 
Tron. Albarn isn’t trying to say 
much, but The Fall is pretty 
consistent, from the country- 
radio sampling dub of “The 
Parish of Space Dust” to the 
Rust Belt planet-rock of “De- 
troit.” The capper is “Bobby in 
Phoenix,” an interstellar-blues 
sermon from soul great Bobby 
Womack: Delta guitars and 
sad, sweet blips and beeps 
demonstrate that iPads can 
have feelings too. J.D. 


Key Tracks: “Bobby in Phoenix,” 
“Detroit,” “Shy-Town” | 
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Teenagers cause 
hype storm with 
relentlessly catchy 
debut, then team up 
with Yeah Yeah Yeahs 
producer for an even 
catchier follow-up, 





Cullen Omori, Cameron 
Omori and Max Kakacek 


KEY FACTS - 


| Sounds Like 

: Romantic, Nuggets- 

' style garage rock 

' Slathered in early- 
Bowle decadence. 
Lucky Break 

| The cover of the 
band’s debut ripped 

| off Nevermind - and 

' they didn’t get sued 

' by Courtney Love. 


Cold War Kids 
KK, 


Mine Is Yours Downtown 


Cali yowlers pile on the pomp 
with Kings of Leon producer 


“IT don’t own the 
sun, I don't own 
the moon,” cries 
Cold War Kids 
frontman Nathan 
Willett. It sounds like false 
modesty. On their third album, 
the Cali quartet swing for the 
fences — it’s as if CWK, once a 
sharp band with retro lean- 
ings, have been gorging on 
Springsteen and Kings of Leon. 
(KOL producer Jacquire King 
oversees Mine Is Yours.) Willett 
has a wind-turbine voice, and 
on “Bulldozer,” his bandmates 
whip up a mighty pomp-rock 
racket. But the songs are 
tedious and overbearing - they 
feel much longer than their 
average four-minute length. 
On the bombastic “Flying Up- 
side Down,” Willett sings, 
“Ambition, man, she looks 
good on you.” Not so much, 
actually. JODY ROSEN 


Key Tracks: “Mine Is Yours,” 
“Out of the Wilderness” 





George Michael 
KICK 


Faith: Special Edition Sony 
Expanded version of Michael’s 
blockbuster solo debut 
@ Why wasn't 
George Michael's 
Hard Day” one 
of the biggest hits 
of 1988? Because 
every other song on his album 
already seemed to be on the 
charts. Faith - which produced 
six Top Five singles - estab- 
lished Michael as a full-grown 
Brit-funk stud, with “I Want 
Your Sex” setting up his female 
fans for years of disappoint- 
ment. The album holds up as 
one of the Eighties’ smartest 





megapop statements, full of 


passion and surefire hooks. 
This edition adds a CD of 12- 
inch mixes and B sides (check 
out Shep Pettibone’s nine- 
minute “Hard Day” mix) anda 
DVD of videos, so you can see 
George write “Explore Monog- 
amy on some lucky lady's bare 
flesh in lipstick. roe SHEFFIELD 


Key Tracks: “Faith,” “| Want Your 
Sex (Parts 1 & 2)” 


Todd Snider 
KK KY, 
The Storyteller Aimless 


The funniest folkie since John 
Prine cuts loose on live set 


Todd Snider de- 
cided to quit his 
high school foot- 
ball team during 
his first mush- 
room trip; years later, he got 
conned by someone imperson- 
ating a NASCAR driver and 
found himself fronting a coun- 
try cover band after a drunk 
woman knocked the original 
singer on his ass. It’s all there 
on The Storyteller, the populist 
folkie’s career-spanning con- 
cert LP. Unlike Snider’s last 
live album, this one features a 
full band that powers a beer- 
raising cover of Rusty Wier’s 
“Don't It Make You Wanna 
Dance?” But Snider’s hilarious 
banter and self-deprecating 
stories are the focus: See 
“Greencastle Blues,” about a 
shameful drug-possession ar- 
rest where Snider laughs to 
keep from crying. patrick DOYLE 





Key Tracks: “The Ballad of the 
Kingsmen,” “KK Rider Story” 


FEBRUARY 3, 2011 


NICOLE LESSER 


ADRIAN BOOT 





Destroyer ***'2 — 


Kaputt Merge 
New Pornographers guy gives 
himself an Eighties makeover 


ty good.” 


Key Tracks: “Chinatown,” 
“Suicide Demo for Kara Walker” 


Jazmine 


Sullivan *%** 


Love Me Back, 


“Bust Your Windows” diva 
plays a little nicer 





get “Don’t Make Me Wait,” she 


Key Tracks: “Don't Make Me Wait,” | 
: “You Know I'm No Good” 


“U Get on My Nerves” 


FEBRUARY 3, 2011 








Gang of Four 
KK 


-— Content Yep Roe 

| Leftist punks are back - and 
Best known as | 
the guy in the | | 
New Pornogra- = 
phers who sings | 
the frizzed-out | 
Bowie-esque songs, Dan Bejar — 
has been making his own lov- | 
ably pretentious glam-folk rec- | 
ords as Destroyer for more | 
than a decade. Bejar’s ninth | 
disc detours into all manner of | 
early-Eighties smoothness —- — 
glassy New Wave bass lines, | 
blue-Monday synths, tur- | 
quoise-sport-coat saxophones, | 
backup singers straight off a _ 
Steely Dan record, all filtered | 
through the obtuse, literary | 
bent that turns Destroyer al- — 
bums into such fun puzzles. | 
Bejar’s lyrics are sad-poet spi- | 
rals, glancing off politics, sex, — 
drugs and music, and packed | 
with perfect New Wave la- | 
ments like “Magnolias a girl/ | 
Her heart's made of wood/ © 
As apocalypses go, that’s pret- | 
JON DOLAN | 


they’re as cranky as ever 

Gang of Four are 
grumpy old 
Marxists and 
proud of it. The 
anti-capitalist 
punk funk of their 1979 classic 
Entertainment! has influenced 
generations of bands (from 
Mission of Burma to Franz 
Ferdinand), but their outlook 
remains bitter. Their first al- 
bum of new material in 16 
years shoots scorn at a variety 
of atrocities — Internet narcis- 
sism, Gitmo, expense accounts, 
sex and lies - while setting 
Andy Gill and Jon King’s vocal 
cross talk to viscose guitar 
scraping and rigid, bracing 
rhythms. Yet where Gang of 
Four’s earlier work rode on a 
thrilling push-pull tension, 
Content either pummels your 
eardrums or just slogs along. 
It’s anti-capitalist mainly 
because you won't enjoy own- 
ing it. J.D. 


_ Key Track: “She Said ‘You Madea 
| Thing of Me’" 


| Wanda Jackson 


KK K1/ 


_ The Party Ain’t Over 

: Third Man/Nonesuch 

_ Rockabilly queen gets the 
Jazmine Sulli- | 
van’s crowbar- | 
wielding 2008 | 
hit, “Bust Your | 
Windows,” was a | 
tsunami of R&B man-hate. On | 
her follow-up disc, the 23-year- — 
old diva plays a little nicer, ad- | 
hering to the Mary J. Blige | 
school of gritty, nuanced hip- | 
hop soul. “10 Seconds” luxuri- | 
ates in the moment before a _ 
lovers’ spat goes Hiroshima, | 
and on the Eighties R&B nug- | 
_ die Cochran and Little Richard 
comes on to a dude while test- | 
ing his pop-music IQ. On “U | 
Get on My Nerves,” a concilia- | 
tory sequel to “Windows,” Ne- | 
Yo plays her ex, calling to see if | 
she burned his clothes too. “I _ 
can have your shit Fed-Ex’edin | 
the morning,” she sings. Look | 
how she’s grown. 1D. | 


Jack White treatment 

Jack White's col- 
laboration with 
rock’s original 
trouble girl is at 
once reverent and 
uproarious. At 73, Jackson can 
still summon the irascible 
Okie pip of Fifties rockabilly 
hits like “Fujiyama Mama,” 
and White convenes a roots 
band with a killer horn sec- 
tion. The song selection is su- 
perb: rollicking versions of Ed- 


songs, calypso standards, a 
gusty reimagining of Bob Dyl- 
an's “Thunder on the Moun- 
tain.” Jackson’s not content to 
just remake the greats: Her 
slaying of Amy Winehouse's 
“You Know I’m No Good’ is a 
master class for her wild-child 
inheritors. J.D. 


Key Tracks: “Blue Yodel #6,” 














FROM THE VAULT 


NO CRY 

Live Forever = 
documents ‘a 
Marley’s last 

show. 





Bob Marley and 

the Wailers **** 

Live Forever: The Stanley Theatre, 
Pittsburgh, PA, September 23, 1980 


U'Me/Tuff Gong 

On September 21st, 1980, Bob Marley col- 
lapsed while jogging in New York. Two nights later, he honored this 
sold-out date - Marley’s last show before he died of cancer in 1981. 
His performance does not have the conqueror’s fire of 1975's Live! 
or the arena-star confidence of '78’s Babylon by Bus. But there is 

an eerie valedictory defiance in Marley's singing, matched by the 
Wailers’ heavy, impatient swagger in “Them Belly Full” and “Jam- 
ming” and the surging trance of “Exodus.” The result is a final fierce 
account, onstage, of an honorable revolutionary life. DAVID FRICKE 
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The Atlantic Recordings Rhino Handmade 


Alabama native Percy Sledge scored his im- 
mortality with his first time on record: the 
country-soul anguish of “When a Man Loves 

a Woman,” a1966 Number One pop and R&B 
hit. He never had it so good on the charts again but kept cut- 

ting quality lamentation for Atlantic - the equally magnificent “It 
Tears Me Up,” ‘68's slow-burning “Out of Left Field” - in a hearty 
wounded wail ideal for his surroundings: the melancholy brawn of 
the Muscle Shoals sound and the nitty-gritty he got from writers 
like Dan Penn, Spooner Oldham and Donnie Fritts. Sledge had guts, 
too. His "69 cover of Buffalo Springfield's “Kind Woman” is blazing 
vocal church, set on a lonesome Saturday night. D.F. 


Various Artists **** 


Hear Me Howling! Blues, Ballads, 
& Beyond Arhoolie 


German-born roots-music fan Chris Strach- 
witz founded Arhoolie Records in the San 
Francisco Bay Area in 1960 - a blues and 

folk boomtown on the verge of psychedelia. 
This deluxe-hardback book with four CDs 
covers Arhoolie’s first decade as Strachwitz records the action at 
local gigs and in studio and living-room sessions: stark blues by 
Lightnin’ Hopkins, Fred McDowell and Skip James; the prophetic 
ferment in the Berkeley folk community, including rare tracks 

by guitarist Perry Lederman and singer Barbara Dane; and early 
rumblings of the Fillmore spirit by Country Joe and the Fish, gui- 
tarist Jerry Hahn and the Joy of Cooking. It is the sound of a scene 
- and a great label - being born. D.F. 
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aw REVIEWS 


LIKE STARTING 
OVER Ono and 
Lennon moved 
to Manhattan 

in 1971. 


DVDS 


LENNONYC xx*x 
AGE Home Entertainment 
“I’m just known enough to keep me ego 
floating, but unknown enough to get around, 
which is nice,” John Lennon said of his 
adopted home of Manhattan. LENNONYC 
celebrates his American life from 1971, when 
he and Yoko Ono were radical anti-war rack- 
ers, to 1980, when the pair made the NYC- 
inspired Double Fantasy. The doc doesn't 
ignore Lennon’s troubled side, including his struggles with drugs 
and booze. But thanks to Ono's involvement, there are outtakes of 
Lennon's hits and touching glimpses into the Lennons’ home life - 
like a recording of young Sean singing “With a Little Help From My 
Friends” to his papa. BARRY WALTERS 


| Look at What the Light 
Did Now *** 
Cherrytree/Interscope 

_ Want to know the intimate thoughts 

| of the video director, lighting designer, 

| eraphic artist and backup musicians 

| involved in Leslie Feist’s 2007 world 

~ tour? This rambling 77-minute docu- 
mentary is for you. What Feist’'s collaborators say about their 
contributions isn't nearly as compelling as the Canadian singer- 
songwriter’s moody folk pop itself, and Feist’s own perspective 
often gets lost in the mix. Thankfully, the bonus features pick up 
some of the slack with clips of the tour’s performance-art-inspired 
gigs and music videos from Feist’s 2007 breakthrough album, 


The Reminder. B.W. 


Punk: Attitude ***% 
Shout! Factory 
This documentary provides an insider’s view 
of punk’s glory days and beyond: Director 
Don Letts DJ’d at London punk club the Roxy, 
was a member of the Clash offshoot band Big 
Audio Dynamite and shot 1978's The Punk 
Rock Movie. Here his associates tell their 
stories, with several essential Seventies punk 
acts - as well as acolytes from subsequent No 
Wave and hardcore scenes - showing up in interviews and vintage 
concert clips. Good anecdotes, too: The Pretenders’ Chrissie Hynde, 
a member of the band that spawned the Clash, confesses that she 
thought bassist Paul Simonon was “too good-looking” to join the 
rough-edged group. B.W. 
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o CDs, No Ff assle 


Sick of hooking your laptop to your stereo? Here are three 
better options for playing the music on your hard drive 


MIDRANGE | 


< Sonos S5 + Sonos 
ZoneBridge BR100 5500 
Setting up a Sonos system couldn't be 
easier: Just hook up the ZoneBridge 
to your wireless router and plug the 
S55 speaker into the wall. The system 
gives you access to all the music on 
your computer (as well as online ser- 
vices like Rhapsody), and the speaker 
sounds big in any size room. 


| HIGH-END | 
¥ Olive 03 HD 999 


No computer required: The 03 is its own digital-music server, complete 
with a touch screen and a built-in CD player/ripper (you can also import 
music from your computer). High-end components ensure that you get 
pristine sound quality when you connect the 03 to your home stereo. 
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BUDGET 


4 AirPort Express with .: 

iTunes Remote App 599 

With Apple’s AirPort Express 

router, you can wirelessly connect 

your iTunes library to your home 

sterea: Just plug the router into 

the wall, connect it to your modem 

and follow the instructions on 

your computer. Once you're up and running, you 
can control playback using Apple's free Remote 
App on your iPhone or iPad. MIKE KOBRIN 
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Bob Dylan's Witmark Demo: 


Mono Recordings now availab 
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COMIC-BOOK 

CRIME FIGHTERS 

Seth Rogen’s Hornet 
_and Jay Chou’s Kato 
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The Green 


Hornet Vf 

Seth Rogen, Cameron Diaz, 
Christoph Waltz, Jay Chou 
Directed by Michel Gondry 
SETH ROGEN GETS POUNDED 
hard on the Web for daring to 
take on the role of the Green 
Hornet. “Explain to me why 
a chubby putz is playing a 
superhero?” typed one Inter- 
net buzz-killer. Well, the chub- 
by putz gets the last laugh. For 
starters, Rogen is no longer 


flabby - a trainer took care of | 


that. And the big-screen Green 
Hornet, while hardly classic 
comic-book filmmaking, ain’t 
half bad. There’s talent and 


ambition in this $100 million- | 


plus epic thanks to Rogen and 
the visual wizardry (in 3D and 
2D) of director Michel Gon- 
dry (Eternal Sunshine of the 
Spotless Mind), even when the 
action gets frenetic and the 
twisty plot goes off the rails. 
Rogen, 28, and his Super- 
bad writing partner, Evan 
Goldberg, have been comics- 
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obsessed since the Hornet se- 
duced their horny teen hearts. 
Why not? The hero's alter ego, 
Britt Reid, is a party animal 
and heir to the newspaper for- 
tune of his father (Tom Wilkin- 
son). When Daddy gets mur- 
dered, Britt hires a secretary, 
Lenore Case (a superfluous 
Cameron Diaz), who is older 
and smarter than he is. He 
teams up with Kato (Taiwan- 
ese singer Jay Chou), the family 
chauffeur, a gadget-maker and 
martial artist, to exact revenge. 
They'll fight crime by pretend- 
ing to be criminals themselves. 
And they wear masks, just like 
the Lone Ranger and Tonto. 
No accident, since George W. 
Trendle and Fran Striker, who 
developed The Green Hornet as 
a 1930s radio serial, had done 
the same for The Lone Ranger. 

The Green Hornet, which 
predated Batman, has a histor- 
iclegacy in radio, comics, mov- 
ies and a cult 1966 TV series 
that starred Van Williams as 
Reid and the immortal Bruce 
Lee as Kato. Rogen didn’t want 
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to stink up the franchise by 
dragging it into dumb farce. 
But he wanted laughs and an 
action-buddy vibe in an L.A. 
underworld. The film lost 
other directors along the way, 
including Kevin Smith and, 
later, Hong Kong master Ste- 
phen Chow (Kung Fu Hustle). 
When Nicolas Cage retreated 
as Russian villain Benjamin 
Chudnofsky (he reportedly 
wanted to use a Jamaican ac- 
cent, mon), in went Christoph 
Waltz, fresh from his Oscar for 
Inglourious Basterds. Good 
move. Waltz has an early run- 
in with a newbie thug (a juicy 
cameo from James Franco), 
who insults him as a drooling 
dinosaur. Waltz’s deadpan re- 
action, before the inevitable 
brutal explosion, is priceless. 
Despite the rumors and the 
graveyard January opening, 
The Green Hornet doesn't suck. 
But don’t expect it to hang to- 
gether either, what with the 
clashing tones and melting 
logic. Rogen doesn't make 
much of an action hero, but he 
Poor 
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1st-century Hornet 


plays his lack of superpowers 
for maximum fun. Chou's phys- 
ical grace more than compen- 
sates. It helps that Gondry can 
stage a dazzling set piece with- 
out editing it into incompre- 
hension (yes, I mean you, Mi- 
chael Bay). The fight between 
Britt and Kato is a 3D whiz- 
bang, with objects flying every- 
where. And the Black Beauty, 
a tricked-out Chrysler Imperi- 
al fully loaded with weaponry, 
could make the Dark Knight 
green with envy. Gondry devel- 
oped a visual style called Kato- 
Vision that lets us see things 
through Kato’s ever 
eyes. The knockout scene 
shows Kato in superspeed bat- 
tling villains moving in slow 
motion. Cool stuff, even as we 
keep on wishing that the Hor- 
net had more sting in his tail. 


THE TRAVERS TAKE 


Get news, reviews and 
a chance to take your 
own shot at hea beeshe at 


- = ——— ‘tra " = 
ronmngstone.com, travers. 
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The Way Back 
KKK, 

Colin Farrell, Jim Sturgess, 
Ed Harris, Saoirse Ronan 
Directed by Peter Weir 


THE SMART MONEY SAYS | 
that audiences will never drag | 
their asses to a multiplex to see | 
a fact-based movie about pris- | 
oners of war who escape a Si- | 
berian gulag in 1940 and drag © 
their asses through China, | 


the Gobi des- 
ert and Tibet, 
and over the 
Himalayas to 
India and what 
may be just a 
dream of free- 
dom. Agreed, 
The Way Back 
is a challenge. 
But it is not an 


his first film since the Oscar- 


way back to Weir. 


the lives of these POWs. 


FEBRUARY 3, 2011 


endurance test. Why? Peter | CONFLICT Clockwise: 


ey . | Farrell threatens 
Weir is the director, and this ' Sturgess (The Way Back): 


extraordinary adventure is — Kutcher carrots Portman 
- (No Strings Attached); 
nominated Master and Com- © 
mander eight years ago. Since | flank Dekker (Kaboom). 
this world-class Australian | 
filmmaker works rarely (13. Mr. Smith (a superb Ed Har- 
movies in 36 years) and his out- | 
put includes Picnic at Hanging © 
Rock, The Last Wave, Gallipo- — 
li, Witness, Dead Poets Society, — 
The Year of Living Dangerous- — 
ly, Fearless and The Truman | 
Show, only cinema illiterates | 
would hesitate to work their — 
_ rell’s feral performance ener- 
The director, 66, brings his | 
passion for precision to every | 
frame of the film, refusing to — 
hype or Hollywoodize the de- | 
tailed richness of the story. — 
Freely adapting Slavomir Ra- | 
wiczs 1956 book The Long | 
Walk: The True Story of a Trek — 
to Freedom, Weir and co-writer | 
Keith Clarke answered long- | 
standing questions about the | 
authenticity of Rawicz's story © 
- did this really happen to him, — 
or was he reporting tales he | 
had heard from others? - by | 
doing their own research into | 
- counts, and Weir makes you 
Jim Sturgess (Across the | 
Universe, 21) excels as Janusz, | 
ayoung Polish prisoner desper- | 
ate to return home to the wife | 
who betrayed him. The tor- | 
turous life in the dark, frigid — 
labor camp is so painstakingly | 
rendered that you long for the | 
breakout, even in a blizzard. | 
Janusz, the unofficial leader, | 
has survivalist skills that aid | 
the other escapees, including | 




















Temple and Bennett 


ris), a secretive American en- 
gineer. Valka (Colin Farrell), a 
Russian thug with a gold tooth 
and a hair-trigger temper, uses 
a different method to get in on 
the daring getaway: He holdsa 
knife to Janusz’s throat until he 
agrees to take him along. Far- 


gizes the film. As the men trek 
4,000 miles across harsh ter- 
rain, avoiding occupied areas, 
they find themselves followed 
by Irena (the excellent Saoirse 
Ronan), a 14-year-old Polish 
refugee who joins the group 
and incites the men to reveal 
personal details. 

Is that soap opera knock- 
ing? Not in a Weir film. He 
has crafted a riveting tale that 
clings bravely to the integri- 
ty of its storytelling, even at 
the risk of emotional remote- 
ness. It’s the journey that 


feel it in your bones. His refus- 
al to pander to the heartstrings 
may cost the movie at the box 
office. But it shouldn't deter 
you from watching a master at 
work. Resonantly shot by Rus- 
sell Boyd, this artful tale of 
survival against the elements 
— radiating terror and beau- 
ty — continues Weir's fascina- 
tion with characters trapped 
by worlds they didn't make. 


No Strings 
Attached ** 


Natalie Portman, Ashton 
Kutcher, Kevin Kline 


Directed by Ivan Reitman 


AFTER THE HEAVY DRAMATIC 
lifting of Black Swan, you 
can't fault Oscar favorite Nat- 
alie Portman for signing up for 
some romcom R&R. It’s too 
bad she couldn't have land- 
ed a less generic vehicle than 
No Strings Attached. Portman 
plays Emma, a work-stressed 
medical resident who has no 
time to develop a real relation- 
ship. But Emma likes dick, so 
she latches on to Adam (Ash- 
ton Kutcher), who has one. 
These friends with benefits 
bang away like rabbits until 
— all together now, people! - 
they fall in love. This plot has 
been recycled since cave dwell- 
ers first drew pictures on walls. 
In fact, a film actually called 
Friends With Benefits, starring 


Justin Timberlake and Mila : 


Kunis, opens this summer. 
What's in this cliché grab bag 
for moviegoers? Well, Portman 
and Kutcher are a cute mis- 
match. She's short to his tall, 
sassy to his sweet, etc. I dried 
up here. So does the movie. 
Veteran comedy director Ivan 
Reitman (Ghostbusters, hello!) 
distracts from the void at the 


center of Elizabeth Meri- 
wether's script by throwing in 
a mad-funny Kevin Kline as 


_ Adam’s vain TV-star dad. And 


Lake Bell uses the role of the 
fast-talking ditz who crushes 
on Adam to steal scenes (it’s 
petty larceny). Since Portman 
exec-produced this cinematic 
hairball, she gets the blame if 
audiences cough it up. 


Kaboom *** 


~ Thomas Dekker 


Directed by Gregg Araki 
THE NEW QUEER 
Cinema would 
be way less fun 
without Gregg 
Araki. This tale 
of polysexual col- 
lege life threat- 
ened by cults and 
world annihila- 
tion falls into the 
category of old- 
school Araki (To- 
tally F***ed Up, 
The Doom Gener- 
ation) rather than 
the maturity of Mysterious 
Skin. Kaboom is an erotic blast 
of sinful flesh, fun and fantasy 
that you don’t want to stop. 
Thomas Dekker (Termina- 
tor: The Sarah Connor Chroni- 
cles) stars as Smith, a film-stud- 
ies Major “undecided” about his 
sexuality. Smith sleeps with a 
girl, the pert and free-spirited 
London (Juno Temple, daugh- 
ter of director Julien and a sor- 
ceress of an actress). But he 
lusts for his straight, viking 
roomie Thor (Chris Zylka) who 
lies in bed naked, legs in the 
air, trying with the concentra- 
tion of an Olympian to suck 


_ himself off. London has a the- 


ory about an alleged straight 
guy with an anal way of ar- 
ranging his shoes: “Aside from 
putting a dick in your mouth 
while listening to Lady Gaga, 
that’s about as gay as it gets.” 
The plot morphs from strange 
to sci-fi surreal when Smith 
confides to his lezzie bestie, 
Stella (sass queen Haley Ben- 
nett), that he has a recurring 
dream of being menaced by 
men in animal masks, which 
may have something to do with 
Stella's being stalked by a nym- 
pho witch (Roxane Mesquida). 
Got that? Don't sweat it. Araki 
constructs the hot-blooded Ka- 
boom as a high-wire act with- 
out a safety net. Go with it. © 
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JIMMY CARTER 


[Cont. from 61] somewhere is exactly 
what holds you back once you've arrived. 


LTHOUGH CARTER IS OFTEN 
JA wove to think about his political 
| career in terms of his 1980 defeat, 
his victory in 1976 was far more of an 
accomplishment than Reagan's. It required 
astonishing conviction and resolve for a 
peanut-farming, one-term, out-of-office 
governor from a tiny town of 600 in asmall 
Southern state to become president. “My 
name is Jimmy Carter and I’m running 
for president” was his refrain, a signature 
greeting like “Hello, I'm Johnny Cash’ that 
allowed people without much in common 
with Carter to believe they had everything 
in common with him. “He was the most av- 
erage Joe that has ever been the president,” 
says his grandson Jason. “He wasn't born 
in a log cabin, but in the modern 
age. He didn’t know anybody!” 
When describing his youth in the 
town of Archery, outside Plains, 
Carter likes to focus on his bare- 
foot, farm-boy experiences spent 
in a home without electricity sur- 
rounded by black neighbors; the 
narrative suits his self-presenta- 
tion as a man of the people fighting 
against the special interests. But 
growing up in the poorest part of 
Depression-era Georgia, his depri- 
vations were relative. His father, 
Earl, was a prominent farmer 
and civic leader who, according 
to Jimmy Carter, Peter Bourne's 
biography of his old boss, had as 
many as 260 black sharecroppers 
and laborers tending his cotton, corn, 
cane and peanut fields. Earl also owned 
a commissary, where his workers bought 
their supplies at inflated prices - a “license 
to steal,” a Carter neighbor told the biog- 
rapher Kenneth Morris. As Morris writes 
in Jimmy Carter: American Moralist, 
“successtully exploiting blacks” created 
many comforts for Earl Carter and his 
family. The Carters had a cook, nice cars, 
a clay tennis court, a pond house with a 
jukebox, billiards and ping-pong tables, 
and crystal salt and pepper shakers on 
their table. “Jimmy Carter's daddy, I knew 
him before he died,” says Bobby Rowan, a 
former state senator from Enigma, Geor- 
gia. “He was aredneck, hard-nosed, hard- 
driving Southern plantation owner.” 
Carter’s mother, Lillian, provided her 
son with a different example. She nursed 
blacks and whites alike, welcomed blacks 
through the front door, and late in life 
served as a Peace Corps volunteer in India 
because, she said, she wanted to help peo- 
ple with dark skin. “His mother, I loved,” 
says Andrew Young. “She was a devout 
Christian but anti-church. She told me 
she liked to sit in front of the church on 
Sunday morning and drink whiskey. She 
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didn't want anybody to think it was tea, so 
she put a bottle of Jack Daniels out there. 
She thought church people were hypo- 
crites. She was a feisty person.” 

In his many memoirs, Carter again 
and again confronts the unstated prob- 
lem of describing his segregated youth for 
a progressive age. During the civil rights 
movement, his part of Georgia had the 
reputation of being fiercely resistant to 
integration. Mostly, Carter says in his 
writings, he accepted the situation with- 
out really thinking about it. In his presi- 
dential campaign biography, Why Not the 
Best?, he calls his father “my best friend.” 
Yet at other times, he portrays his father 
as a cold, distant, strict, ruthlessly punc- 
tual and skilled man of action, a philan- 
derer and an athlete whom Carter never 
once beat at tennis. “Hot shot” was Earl's 
skeptical nickname for his eldest son. This 
father seemed so daunting to Carter that 





“| DON’T FEEL DRIVEN” 
Jimmy and Rosalynn work on a Habitat for 
Humanity house in Baltimore in October. 


he spent his childhood thinking of ways to 
please him, to gain the approval of the man 
“I almost worshipped.” 

Like every other member of Carter's 
immediate family, Earl was a heavy 
smoker who died of cancer. Young says 
that losing so many family members so 
early and to such a quick and brutal dis- 
ease means “Carter lives most of his life as 
if under a death sentence.” 

In 1953, as his father lay dying, Car- 
ter returned to Plains from the Navy. He 
learned of Earl's many charitable acts in 
the community, how “diverse and inter- 
esting and valuable a man’s life could be.” 
Against Rosalynn’s wishes he decided to 
resign from the Navy, move back home, 
take over Earl's peanut-processing ware- 
house and follow in his father’s footsteps. 
Resettled in Plains, he and Rosalynn were 
quiet progressives in a bitterly racist com- 
munity. Carter was the only businessman 
in town who didnt belong to the local 
White Citizens’ Council. When several 
members came by and offered to pay his 
dues for him if hed join, Rosalynn says he 


told them, “You can flush it down the john 
for all I care.” There are other such sto- 
ries of Carter standing up to bigotry, and 
as a white Southerner of his generation 
running for national office in 1976, Car- 
ter used them to persuasive effect. Yet the 
reality is a bit more complicated. 

In 1966, when Carter first ran for gover- 
nor of Georgia, he lost to Lester Maddox, 
an ax-handle-wielding segregationist. So 
Carter took a month off and then immedi- 
ately resumed campaigning, preparing for 
1970. “He spent four years walking across 
Georgia, studying Georgia,” says Bobby 
Rowan. “Jimmy Carter was very focused. 
He needed four hours of sleep a day. Tena- 
cious!” This time, his leading rival was 
Carl Sanders, a respected former governor 
who had been the most progressive chief 
executive in Georgia history. To the out- 
rage of those who knew him, Carter ran 
to the right of Sanders, courting the poor 
white vote by tearing at “Cufflinks 
Carl” for being a wealthy insider 
entitled elitist. The suspicion that 
Carter was actually wealthier than 
Sanders, Carter did not address. 

Carter also resorted to darker 
tactics. He promised to invite 
George Wallace, America’s most 
famous segregationist, to Georgia 
- a gesture that Sanders had de- 
clined as governor. “Carter figured 
out if he was gonna beat Sanders, 
it would be with the redneck 
vote, says Rowan. Carter paid his 
respects to virulent racists like the 
White Citizens’ Council leader Roy 
Harris, spoke approvingly of the 
new all-white private schools that 
were springing up across the Deep 

South to skirt integration, and was even 
quoted as praising Lester Maddox. 

To Russell Thomas, a Georgian who 
helped finance Carter's first campaign 
for governor, all of this was very disillu- 
sioning. In 1970, he approached Carter 
after hearing him make a speech at an 
all-white country club. “The tone was that 
he was going hard to the right, trying to 
get local folks with him,” Thomas recalls. 
“Tt was too much. I'll never forget, he told 
me, ‘Russell, I looked out and saw you and 
the president of the college, and I won- 
dered what you two would think.’ I said, 
‘If you only wondered, that answers my 
question. Doing what he had to do to get 
elected,” Thomas concludes, “I felt Jimmy 
was selling us out.” 

Carter received only seven percent of the 
black vote in 1970, but he won the primary 
against Sanders and the general election. 
Then, when it came time for his inaugu- 
ration as governor, he did something that 
changed his life and that of the country. 
During the campaign, David Rabhan, a 
wealthy Savannah entrepreneur with close 
connections to the civil rights movement, 
had personally flown Carter around Geor- 
gia in his Cessna, free of charge. At the end 
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of the campaign, up in the sky, Rabhan 
remembers that Carter “turned to me and 
said, ‘You've done all this work. What can 
I do for you?’ I said, “You can say, Now is 
the time to end racial segregation.” Carter 
agreed. Rabhan told him to write it down 
on an aviator’s navigation chart, the only 
piece of paper in the cockpit. Rabhan says 
Carter seemed glad to do it, but “it wasnt 
burning in him like it was in me.” 

In his inaugural speech, Carter stood 
up in Atlanta and announced, “I say to you 
quite frankly that the time for racial dis- 
crimination is over.” Listening to words of 
a kind never before publicly spoken by a 
prominent politician in the South, Rowan 
says he and many others were “amazed.” 
Lester Maddox later denounced Carter, 
which led Jody Powell to remark, “Being 
called a liar by Lester Maddox is like being 
called ugly by a frog.” Up North, Time 
put Carter on the cover with the headline 
DIXIE WHISTLES DIFFERENT TUNE. 

Four years later, when Carter ran for 
president, he made a point of describing 
his hanging of Martin Luther King Jr.'s 
portrait in the Georgia Capitol as a “long- 
overdue action.” But during King’s life- 
time, Carter avoided ever meeting his 
fellow Georgian, and he did not attend his 
funeral. Carter now says that one of the 
chief regrets of his life was never meeting 
King, but it wouldn't have been difficult to 
arrange. Both men worked in Atlanta, and 
once King spent a very public weekend in 
the Americus jail, eight miles from Plains. 

Carter made an early case for his presi- 
dential candidacy in 1974, when he gave a 
speech at the University of Georgia School 
of Law. Sen. Ted Kennedy spoke before 
Carter and addressed the current Ameri- 
can “malaise.” The comments were so close 
in spirit to what Carter had planned to say 
that he threw away his prepared text and 
scribbled a few notes on a scrap of paper. 
He then delivered an impassioned, largely 
improvised address rebuking lawyers, 
lobbyists and other privileged Americans 
for their failure to ensure that criminals, 
prisoners, alcoholics, blacks and the poor 
were being provided justice. The sponta- 
neous speech, all the more potent coming 
from a white Southerner, had the rawness 
of revelation. When Hunter S. Thomp- 
son described it as a “king hell bastard of a 
speech” in ROLLING STONE, Carter was 
suddenly a viable option in the wide-open 
Democratic field seeking the White House. 

“I made an extemporaneous, beautiful 
speech about the fallibilities and injustices 
of the Georgia judicial system,” Carter 
tells me with blithe immodesty. “It was an 
extraordinary speech, if I do say.” 

No one can become president without a 
tremendous aptitude for politics, and Car- 
ter has always been an enormously politi- 
cal man. Perhaps because his own faith 
and virtue have always been such vital 
political attributes, he just doesn't like 
us to think so. This aversion to seeming 
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political, his unwillingness to admit what 
he plainly is, has undermined the public 
perception of his strength - and is part 
of the reason people wrongly believe he is 
weak. Calibrated to please his two greatest 
influences, his father and Rickover, men 
who were impossible to please, there was 
a slight madness to the myopic way Car- 
ter kept his eyes on the political prize. His 
ambition caused him to miss the seminal, 
transformative social event of his lifetime. 
He steered clear of the civil rights move- 
ment when it counted, and he played the 
race card to move ahead. “He’s somebody 
who was willing to dip on the dark side to 
get elected,” says Julian Bond, the former 
NAACP chairman who served as a state 
senator in Georgia. “He wanted badly to 
get elected. This is what he chose. To me, 
it was an awful thing to do.” 

Yet Bond and other leaders of the civil 
rights movement also stress how far Car- 
ter has come from his roots. Rep. John 
Lewis, who led the historic walk across 
the Edmund Pettus Bridge in Selma, Ala- 
bama, back in 1965, believes that Carter 
evolved as a person when he left behind 
the brutal realities of his upbringing to 
run for president. “Jimmy Carter grew up 
in a setting where segregation and overt 
racism were the order of the day,” Lewis 
says. “No longer beholden to the voters of 
South Georgia, he became a free person. 
He was liberated.” 

The evolution continued, Lewis says, 
when Carter left the White House and 
became one of the strongest and most 
vocal advocates for the world’s poor. “I tell 
you, Carter has become something he was 
not as president. He's being true to him- 
self. People should listen to him. He just 
keeps going. He's like the Energizer Bunny. 
He's here! He's there! People cant stand 
it. He feels a sense of calling and mission. 
I admire that.” In the end, black leaders 
view Carter with the forgiveness that was 
a trademark of the civil rights movement. 
In their eyes, he managed to overcome the 
tear and hatred instilled in white South- 
erners of his generation, integrating his 
better self with his very political nature, 
leaving behind the kind of race-baiting he 
briefly engaged in to stand up for those in 
need. As Bond puts it: “A good man had a 
couple of bad days.” 


AST MAY, ON A SUN-SPLASHED 
Saturday, three days before his spe- 
cial election for an open seat in 

the Georgia state senate, Jason Carter 
was working the crowd at Atlanta's East 
Lake Farmers Market when the cavalry 
arrived wearing a huge J.c. belt buckle. It 
had taken Jimmy Carter a while to con- 
vince his grandson to let him help with 
the campaign. The situation was compli- 
cated for Jason, in part because Jewish 
voters in his district have mixed feelings 
about Carter. As Carter had joked in an 
address to the campaign's volunteers, “I'm 


glad that Jason has finally confessed that 
I'm his grandfather.” 

At the farmers market, everyone wants 
to meet Carter. “Ask all your friends to 
vote for my grandson,” he tells each person 
he sets eyes on. He also kisses babies, signs 
books, poses for pictures and talks turkey 
with the organic turkey lady. “I just killed 
a big one the other afternoon, I’m sorry to 
tell you,” he says. He doesn’t look sorry. 

As they leave the market, Rosalynn 
carrying some lettuce and mushrooms 
she’s bought, all three are ready to go 
house-to-house, ringing doorbells. Should 
they work as a team so they can visit as 
they walk, Jason wonders, or spread out? 
Carter and Rosalynn, veterans of thou- 
sands of mornings like this one, don’t hes- 
itate: “Spread out!” 

After a few unanswered doors, Carter 
says, “I used to be an expert at this - I've 
lost my touch!” But then doors begin open- 
ing. “Hi, ’m Jimmy Carter,” he greets 
everyone who answers his ring. “I’m cam- 
paigning for my grandson. He's a good 
kid!” At one house, Carter tells the owners, 
“You know, when I ran for the state senate 
for the first time, my opponent got many of 
his votes from the cemetery!” At another, 
he says, “When I ran for governor, my wite 
and I shook 600,000 hands in Georgia. 
We went to every factory. Every Falcons 
game. As he approaches a third house, 
Jason calls from across the way, “I already 
did that house. Theyre not home.” 

“Well,” Carter says, sounding annoyed, 
“the fan’s on and the light’s on. They're 
wasting electricity.” 

Inside a Chevron station’s minimart, a 
woman does a double take. “Jimmy Car- 
ter! My favorite president!” At a chicken- 
wings shop, a Korean man working the 
counter nearly vaults over it as he cries, 
“God bless you, Jimmy Carter!” Outside a 
laundry, a woman almost drops her sack 
of clothes. “President Carter! Oh, I love 
you. You are so for real.” She puts down her 
bag and gives him a hug. “Thank you for 
all you've done. You are a blessing in this 
world. Let me just hug you one more time. 
Bless you. Youre a fighter.” 

Carter refuses to sign autographs - it 
takes too much time - but he'll pose for a 
picture if you're quick. He explains to sev- 
eral people how to work their cameras. 
The seminars on buttons and lenses are so 
technically precise that they bring to mind 
the Carter that Dan Aykroyd captured 
in his 1977 Saturday Night Live spoot 
“Ask President Carter,” in which Carter 
expertly assisted random telephone call- 
ers with such conundrums as how to fix a 
clogged Marvex 3000 postal letter sorter 
and how to ride out an acid trip. (“Peter, 
what did the acid look like? . . . You did 
some Orange Sunshine, Peter.”) 

Afterward, back at his house, Jason sits 
on his front porch with his mother and 
his father Jack’s ex-wife, Judy Langford. 


With an election coming up on Tuesday, 
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he notes, his grandfather would still have 
been out there shaking hands. Instead, 
Jason blows soap bubbles for his children 
and talks about Carter. 

“Nobody wants their president to be a 
normal guy,’ he says. 

“That's why things that Papaw did, like 
carrying around his own bag, were true to 
who he is, but it wasn’t who they wanted 
the president to be,” Judy agrees. 

Jason brings up a letter Carter once 
sent to state wildlife authorities. “He con- 
fessed that he went over his limit, because 
he took one shot and two turkeys died! 
Nobody believes this! “OK, forgive me, I 
shot two turkeys in one!’” 

Then they fondly discuss how Carter 
overplays the virtues he discovered in his 
father at his funeral and how he makes 
his childhood sound more impoverished 
than it really was. Rosalynn tweaks him 
in this way, too. When she hears his stories 
of praying for an orange for Christmas as a 
boy, she reminds him that he got a pony. In 
reply, he tends to say, “That ol donkey?!” 

At his Atlanta apartment in the Car- 
ter Center, Rosalynn and Carter sleep in 
a Murphy bed. Judy finds Carter's parsi- 
mony amusing. “One day it was raining,” 
she recalls. “Jimmy had no raincoat. Raf- 
shoon gave him his. Jimmy intentionally 
never gave it back. Rafshoon still finds 
ways to remind him.” 

Most of the people close to Carter enjoy 
lightly chaffing him when he isn’t there. 
Part of it may be that they want to bring a 
man who is always doing so many benevo- 
lent things for far-flung strangers a little 
closer to them. “At a fundamental level he 
is supertrue to a powerful belief that you 
take every opportunity to make a differ- 
ence and do good,” Jason says. “He really 
has done what he could. It’s like today: If 
we split up, we can do more.” 


O GET FROM ATLANTA TO PLAINS, 
| you drive due southwest past FDR's 
Little White House, take a left at 
Columbus and, passing small church- 
es and tumbledown barns, go back in 
time. The places we associate with presi- 
dents often come to embody our national 
idea of them, from Hyde Park and 
Independence to Hyannis Port and Hope. 
Plains, pop. 635, is the same way, with its 
flags, railroad spur, water tower and single 
block of brick buildings on Main Street. 
In town, there’s no mistaking who 
comes from here. Carter has devoted a lot 
of his time to ensuring that Plains will not 
go the disappearing way of so many rural 
Southern towns, and the community is a 
monument to Mr. Jimmy. There are places 
to buy peanuts, four souvenir shops trad- 
ing in green-and-white memorabilia, a 
statue of a 13-foot-tall smiling peanut 
and various restored period landmarks, 
such as brother Billy’s old service station, 
where you can no longer buy gas - making 
it more of a Jimmy Carter memorial than 
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intended. Less than a minute in any direc- 
tion and you are out in the fields where 
the plants seem to grow right in front of 
you out of the sunburned dirt. The small- 
ness of the town and the largeness of the 
land make it as improbable as ever that an 
American president came from Plains, but 
it’s also easier to stand out in such a place. 
Everything seems possible when youre the 
only one in the crowd. 

Jason has prepared me for my visit to 
Plains. “To me, the thing I admire most 
about my grandfather and grandmother 
is that they've done everything they can 
to stay normal people,” he told me. “They 
built their house in the 1960s, and they 
almost haven't changed a thing. They 
were superexcited — legitimately excited! — 
when the Dollar General store opened in 
Plains. They buy their clothes there.” 

Then he was talking about Southerners. 
“The South is the history of my family,” he 
said. “People were superpoor, rebuilding 
their state after the war, living through 
extreme poverty, some of which persists. 
My grandparents, their microwave is from 
1985. It goes tick tick tick tick! It takes 12 


“T actually relish 
competition,” 
Carter says. “Some 
things that look 
unachievable, we 
achieve.” 


minutes ticking down to pop popcorn, 
because why would you buy a new micro- 
wave? The point is that nothing is easy, 
and why should it be?” 

The brown-brick, ranch-style house 
where Jimmy and Rosalynn live is just as 
Jason described it. Shaded by tall pines, it 
looks like the sort of suburban residence 
where you might expect to find a young 
ophthalmologist and his family. There is 
a tennis court and an outdoor swimming 
pool and a carpentry shop. When Carter 
left the White House, his staff planned to 
buy him a Jeep, but he let rt be known hed 
prefer a set of woodworking tools. Car- 
ter has since built many of the wooden 
furnishings, including a handsome four- 
poster bed for the master bedroom, a coffee 
table he fashioned out of a livestock trough, 
and a chess set. His weekend watercolor 
paintings line the walls, along with a trop- 
ical landscape given to him by Fidel Cas- 
tro. In the kitchen, along with the elderly 
microwave and Goldwater-era appliances, 
is a cartoon in which the devil clutching a 
huge melting snowball stands near Car- 
ter, who is holding a JIMMY CARTER FOR 
PRESIDENT sign. Two other men are look- 
ing on, and one says, “My money is on the 


snowball.” A president's life encompasses 
so many elements - especially a president 
like Carter, who possesses such an urgent, 
roaming curiosity about how things work. 
But the house doesn't really reveal the 
range of Carter’s worldly concerns. It sug- 
gests that he doesn’t want anything around 
that would distract him from them. 

Carter comes to the door in a faded 
plaid shirt and jeans and escorts me to 
the not-spacious living room, where he 
sits under an Ansel Adams photograph. 
He seems more receptive to company than 
usual. Rosalynn is away, promoting her 
new book on mental illness, and there is a 
bachelor feeling in the house. In the bath- 
room, the seat is up and the sink is filled 
with a jumble of pipes and other plumb- 
ing apparatus. On an easel is a painting of 
a church that Carter is working on. 

We talk about 1970. With a borrowed 
automobile, Carter says, “I drove all over 
Georgia for four years. I'd work all day at 
the warehouse and on the farm. In the late 
afternoon, I'd drive all over the state giv- 
ing speeches” - to the Jaycees, Lions Clubs, 
Kiwanis. Late at night, driving home, “Id 
dictate on a hand-held Dictaphone the 
names of people I met.” Then letters were 
sent to all of them. “It was rudimentary, 
but detailed,” Carter says of this extraor- 
dinary effort. He mentions the 600,000 
hands he shook, the 12,000 pamphlets he 
handed out and the factories he visited - 
every one in the state. “I ran against for- 
mer governor Carl Sanders,” he says. “An 
enlightened guy, but I got the conservative 
vote. The reason I did was because Sand- 
ers had challenged Richard Russell, and 
all the Russell supporters voted for me.” 

Russell was the revered senator from 
Georgia who for 38 years led the oppo- 
sition in Congress to ending racial seg- 
regation. Carter, in effect, is suggesting 
that Sanders defeated himself by alienat- 
ing white conservatives. This is the first 
time I have heard this explanation for Car- 
ter’s defeat of Sanders. I ask him about his 
campaign's race-baiting. 

“I was stigmatized by the Atlanta Jour- 
nal Constitution, which supported Sand- 
ers, Carter says. “They published all along 
that I was racist.” Carter tells me that he 
met with black leaders “frequently and 
ostentatiously.” Then he says, “I would say 
that nothing I did or said during the cam- 
paign, actual quotes or actions, justify any 
allegation I was soft on the issue of racists.” 
I tell him what David Rabhan had told 
me about the way Carter initially avoided 
blacks and later evolved into a person who 
spoke out against segregation. “I cant dis- 
pute that,” Carter says. But then he returns 
to his defense. If the research were done, 
he insists, investigators would find “noth- 
ing to make a supporter of mine flinch or 
make anybody think that I opposed exactly 
equal treatment of black people.” 

I mention that his old supporter Bobby 
Rowan once described to me the split 
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between the true Jimmy Carter and the 
Jimmy Carter who did what he thought it 
took to win. “I always wished I was from 
Enigma, Georgia!” Carter says, referring 
to Rowan’s hometown. Then he says, “Had 
it been a reversal of my previous positions, 
my inaugural speech would have been a 
dramatic revelation. I don’t think any- 
body was surprised or saw it as a depar- 
ture from my campaign.” 

I tell him that Rowan says many people 
were, in fact, surprised. 

“Bobby Rowan is an eloquent person,” 
he says. “I wouldn't dispute what he says.” 

We talk about the South, about listening 
to dinner-table conversations as a child at 
the homes of relatives that featured a stream 
of grievances about the Northern oppres- 
sion of the South — “My mother was the only 
one who would defend Abraham Lincoln.” 
He tells of his 1964 speech in the Georgia 
legislature, in which he called for an end 
to the “so-called 30 questions” that blacks 
were required to answer to qualify to vote - 
“obscure questions nobody could answer,” 
such as the legal intricacies of habeas cor- 
pus and the names of Georgias Supreme 
Court justices. “Richard Russell told me 
I was making a serious mistake,” Carter 
recalls. “Obviously, I disagreed.” He men- 
tions how difficult it was for Southerners to 
admit that slavery was the most important 
issue of the Civil War. Instead “it was just 
Yankee domination of the South through the 
federal government at the expense of states’ 
rights. Now, with the Tea Party movement, 
that same feeling has come back.” 

The talk turns to his parents. “My daddy 
was deeply resistant to the government 
intruding in personal affairs,” Carter says. 
He and Rosalynn inherited his mother's 
status as “very liberal on the race issue. 
An expression was used I wont repeat.” 
In Plains, he says, “a lot of our friends dis- 
agreed strongly” with his racial views, 
and some terminated their relationships. 
He relates his community's experience of 
segregation to the current situation in the 
Middle East, where he believes there is “a 
similar pressure on Jews who don’t want 
to speak against the treatment of Palestin- 
ians. Now, increasing numbers are speak- 
ing out for a two-state solution.” 

Then Carter shifts course, implying 
that American racism was actually worse 
in the North. He calls the busing riots 
in Boston during the 1970s “more severe 
than any riots that took place in Georgia,” 
and mentions that Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago were also plagued by racial hatred. 
In the South, he says, blacks and whites 
are more “intimately involved” with one 
another. Carter isn't the first person from 
the region where slavery, lynching and Jim 
Crow held sway to want to shift attention 
to the sins of the Yankees, but it surprises 
me that he would. As much as he has done 
to combat suffering in the world, the suf- 
fering that took place next door to him 
remains complicated within him in a way 
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that his books and our conversations make 
me suspect he hasn't fully sorted out. 

It is time for lunch. In the kitchen nook, 
we sit down on a blue-vinyl-covered bench 
and hold hands while Carter says a prayer. 
Then a silent, African-American woman 
named Mary Fitzpatrick serves pork bar- 
becue sandwiches on sliced whole-wheat 
bread. Fitzpatrick met Carter when she 
was assigned to the Georgia governor's 
mansion as part of a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for criminals. When Carter won her 
a reprieve from her murder conviction, 
she became Amy’s governess in the White 
House, and has worked for the family 
ever since. She is known for never saying 
a public word about Carter. 

Over lunch, we talk about Carter’s 
favorite book, James Agee’s Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men, the seminal account 
of white Depression-era sharecroppers 
in Alabama, which Carter says he loves 
because it “told accurately what I knew 
as a child.” Carter expresses his dismay 
at America’s harsh immigration policies, 
the racist treatment of Hispanics and the 
long-term incarceration of prisoners with- 
out trial. He is gearing up for an afternoon 
of writing and hunting. There are trips in 
his future! I mention to Carter that just 
about everyone I have spoken with about 
him uses the word “driven.” He frowns. 

“I dont feel driven,” he says. “I feel com- 
pletely relaxed. I have an almost meticu- 
lous commitment to orderly events In my 
life. I can change total attention from one 
subject to another without interruption. 
I get a full night’s sleep every night and 
plenty of exercise.” 

If he isn’t driven, I ask, would he at least 
grant that he’s competitive? Yes, he hap- 
pily concedes. And where did that come 
from? Even more happily, he says, “I don’t 
know!” 

He thinks about it. Then he says, “Once 
I set a goal for myself - be elected, make a 
living as a businessman, make the best seed 
peanuts in Georgia, command a submarine 
— I am able to devote maximum thought 
process in planning a schedule of action 
and to act. When I ran for the Georgia sen- 
ate, it was easy to give up. All the odds were 
against me succeeding. I would have died 
first. People would tell me, “You have no 
chance to be elected governor or president.’ 
But if I got only two votes, I'm in to stay. 
I dont mind competition. I actually rel- 
ish competition. Same thing at the Carter 
Center. We try things that might succeed. If 
they don’t succeed, that’s OK. Some things 
that look unachievable, we achieve.” 

One of the consequences of being the 
kind of person Carter describes - of pos- 
sessing such a single-minded fixation on 
taking action - is that a certain level of 
reflection becomes impossible. Although 
he plainly chafes at interviews that take 
away from all the other things he could 
be doing, once he commits his time he is 
engaged and generous, and never seems to 


be holding back. Yet no matter how much 
he talks about himself, no matter how 
many memoirs he writes or how many 
interviews he gives, he still remains the 
most elusive of our former presidents. 

Among the more iconic images of the 
Obama presidency is a photograph taken 
in the Oval Office in January 2009. All 
four ex-presidents stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder next to Obama - except for Car- 
ter, who is off on the end, a foot away from 
Bill Clinton. He is, in every sense, a man 
apart. Some interpreted this as deference, 
Carter's unconscious admission that he 
did not belong in such company. But in a 
recent interview, Carter seemed to sug- 
gest that the remove was a way of under- 
scoring what he sees as his ongoing, out- 
size position in world affairs. “I feel that 
my role as a former president is probably 
superior to that of other presidents,” he 
said. “We're right in the midst of the con- 
stant daily debate.” 

That proud, boastful explanation is, 
in effect, the same one Carter has always 
given for why he, nationally unknown, 
thought he could be elected president. As 
governor of Georgia, Carter met just about 
every prominent Democratic contender 
and came away feeling he could do bet- 
ter than any of them. He then proceeded 
to coolly change American politics by 
insisting that the way to get elected was 
to run not on policy but on personality, 
and to seem the American norm rather 
than exceptional. His anti-Washington, 
anti-elite, man-of-the-people, outsider 
approach worked so well that every suc- 
cesstul presidential candidate since Carter 
has sought to replicate it. (The campaign 
model of Sarah Palin, another tenacious, 
bestselling former governor with a big 
smile from a small state, owes more to 
Carter than any major candidate since 
Carter.) That this intelligent, principled, 
dogged man who remains so steely and 
enigmatic at his center got himself elected 
president is one amazing American story. 
That he reinvented a way for a former 
president to live on in defeat is another. 
He accomplished both by relentlessly 
looking forward - as he still does today. 
In the end, his personal paradoxes and 
unresolved contradictions are simply left 
behind by the arrow of his ambition - the 
ongoing desire to do something more, to 
go anywhere to stay in the game, to make 
a lasting difference. @ 
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LIL WAYNE 


[Cont. from 49] man! Do you know how 
many rappers would be like, ‘I can't get 
on Tha Carter IV, but this nigga put Chris 
Brown on that bitch? Rapping?’” 

“What about if you just took him off?” 
asks Scoob. 

“You can't take a nigga’s song and take 
him off of it,” Wayne says. “That's saying a 
whole lot. That’s like telling him, ‘I think 
this shit is hotter without you.’ I would feel 
played if a nigga did me that way.” 

“What about if you swapped...” 

“Youre not listening,” Wayne says. 
“Pay attention. Even if we swap ‘em out, 
I'm gonna take the song and take him 
off of that bitch. That’s the ultimate fuck 
you. You can ask a nigga, ‘Can I have this 
song, and you stay on it?’ But you cant take 
him off.” 

Wayne sticks his head into the hallway 
for a second. “Yo, Marley! Call that num- 
ber I called earlier? No, the one on your 
phone. Them chicks? Let ‘em know, you 
know, just wanted to see what yall doing 
tonight. New pussy is always good.” (Sorry, 
Stephanie.) 

Wayne turns back to Scoob. “I hear what 
youre saying. But you can't take a nigga 
off his own song. And I’m not gonna have 
Chris Brown rapping on Tha Carter IV” 

But it’s cool, he says. “I'll just go offon an- 
other song. It aint like I cant do it again.” 

As if to prove it, he asks Mike to cueupa 
new track theyre calling “Waynes World.” 
It already has one verse and a hook; he's 
about to write verse number two. 

As Mike punches buttons, Wayne talks 
with Scoob about his evening. “I was try- 
ing to knock shorty down over there, boy,” 
he says, referring to Stephanie. 

“What happened?” asks Scoob. “Tt-Ain't- 
Go-Down syndrome?” 

Wayne shrugs. “Kissing and all that.” 

“Oof,’ says Scoob. 

“But I like all that too, though,” Wayne 
adds quickly. “I'm a romantical nigga.” 

The track ready, the control room clears 
out. Wayne leans back in his chair and 
closes his eyes. An array of cigars and Vi- 
tamin Waters is strewn across the mix- 
ing board in front of him. By now, it’s 3:01. 
In the lobby, Liz brews up a pot of coffee. 
“This will go on for a while,” she says. 

A long while. For the next two hours, it’s 
the same eight-bar loop, playing at full vol- 
ume on nonstop repeat. It’s like the hip- 
hop cell at Guantanamo. 

For a long time, he just sits there, lis- 
tening. 

At 3:55, he comes out of the control 
room and goes over to one of his assistants, 
acute Tulane grad named Devin. “Hey,” he 
asks her, “Girl Scouts sell cookies, right?” 

“Yep.” 

“And Boy Scouts don't?” 

“Nope.” 

“Ain't that a bitch.” He goes back into 
the booth. 
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At 4:09, he emerges again, pouring him- 
self more coffee. (No cream, lots of sugar.) 
He's rapping now — no words yet, just sylla- 
bles, a cadence. “Da-da da-da da-da da-da 
da-da da-da DA da.” 

By 4:32, the ashtray is filling up, Sty- 
rofoam cups multiplying in front of him. 
He calls Scoob in, spits a couple of bars, 
and asks him what he thinks. He's get- 
ting closer. 

At 5:10, Devin, Marley and Scoob are 
all asleep, but Wayne is coming alive. He's 
laughing to himself, nodding like he might 
finally have something. Suddenly, at 5:16, 
it’s go time. He yells to Mike, who races 
back to the booth, battle stations on a sub- 
marine. 

“A-ight,” Wayne says in the booth. 
“Lezgo.” 

It’s thrilling to watch the thing take 
shape. A couple of times he flubs a line, 
tackles it again. The whole thing is fin- 
ished in about four minutes. Wayne sig- 
nals for the playback and sits, eyes closed, 
listening to himself ping-pong from free- 
associating brags (“I’m a cash cow, now 


He would answer 
about 10 letters a 
day in his cell. One 
note: “I prayed for 
your grandpa and 
loved your decision 
to become a 
radiologist.” 


watch me milk this shit like cornflakes”) to 
parole-officer-baiting threats (“Keep that 
click-click pow-pow on the side like a mis- 
tress’) to straight-up silliness (“I dont give 
a shit about shit, if it ain't my shit, that shit 
ain't shit, shit”). 

“Goddamn!” he cackles when it’s over. 
He asks Mike to play it again, this time 
let the chorus ride. When the hook comes 
around, Wayne nods his head and sings 
along: 


We ‘bout everything and everything 
£0ES 

Bitch, nigga, shit, bitch, take a picture 

Tonight I'll probably fuck another nig- 
gas girl 

Party time, excellent, Wayne's World. 


WO DAYS LATER, WAYNE IS BACK 

in Manhattan for the first time 
since his release. He's at the NBC 
studios at 30 Rock, doing rehearsals for 
Saturday Night Live, where he’s the mu- 
sical guest along with Eminem. Wayne is 
dressed backstage-casual in gray sweats 


and a fuzzy red beanie that says FUCK EM. 
(The lack of apostrophe is problematic, 
given his company, but if Em notices, he 
graciously doesn't mention it.) 

As they run through their songs, sever- 
al cast members come out to watch. Kris- 
ten Wiig is dancing, Jason Sudeikis is 
nodding his head. Kenan Thompson says 
he’s been a Wayne fan since the late Nine- 
ties: “I love Eminem, but that’s my nigga.” 
(Andy Samberg says he would have been 
there too, but he wasn't sure how Eminem 
felt about his digital shorts: “White guys 
doing funny rap? I dunno, I think it’s a lit- 
tle too close.”) 

After the run-through, they move over 
to shoot some promo spots. This week's 
host, Jeff Bridges, enters the studio and 
comes straight over to Wayne. “Hey, man!” 
he honks in his Bridge-ian way. They ex- 
change an introductory hug. It’s too bad 
Wayne doesn't smoke anymore, because 
if ever there were a man to share a doob 
with, the Dude is it. 

Everyone takes their places for the pro- 
mos, Bridges in the middle between the 
rappers and Thompson. It’s quiet on the 
set, then five, four, three, two... 

“Hi, I’m Jeff Bridges, and I’m hosting 
SNL this week - we've got Eminem and 
Little Wayne!” 

SNL producer Marci Klein interrupts. 
“Um, sorry, Jeff? I...can you, uh...did 
you say the “T’?” Her head swivels toward 
Wayne. “Isn't it ‘Lil’?” 

“I'm so sorry!” Bridges says. “Did I say 
Little Wayne?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter, man!” Wayne 
says, smiling. “It does not matter at all.” 

Two nights from now they'll shoot the 
show, with Wayne introducing his new 
single “6 Foot 7 Foot” to a national au- 
dience. He’s doing a couple of other TV 
tapings while he’s in town, one for BET 
and one for an NBC New Year's spe- 
cial. (No concerts, though - Wayne has 
vowed never to set foot on a New York 
stage again. “Theyd have to give me U2 
money.) Then, next week, he'll go on his 
first post-prison vacation. He hasn't de- 
cided where yet — he’s thinking the black- 
sand beaches of Hawaii, or maybe the 
Napa Valley. Drake recommended Napa 
~ “Your phone doesn’t work,” Wayne says. 
“| heard it’s a very relaxing place.” 

But he’s also been wanting to get over 
to Greece - to one island in particular. 
He says he was dreaming of it the whole 
time he was in prison. “For some rea- 
son, it just helped me escape. Id literally 
have to blink my eyes and be like, ‘Damn, 
I'm still in this bitch?’ It felt like I was on 
that beach.” What's the name of it again? 
Something with an S. He thinks for a sec- 
ond, then recalls it with a Mediterranean 
flourish: “The isle of Santorini.” 

It sounds beautiful. Are the beaches 
nice? 

“I've never been, says Wayne. “A CO 
told me about it.” @ 
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“Total body coverage vs. just using anti-perspirant alone. The Best a Man Can Get” 
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